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rpHIS article is dedicated to the 
simple proposition that — all other 
things being equal— when you’re dead, 
you can’t be any deader; it’s how 
soon you die which counts. 

Yet, for some unintelligible reason, 
men throughout history have devoted 
a large portion of their energy and 
ingenuity to devise more and more 


expeditious means of eliminating 
themselves from the face of the earth. 

Until modern times, however, their 
efforts have been more or less bumb- 
ling . . . they have had to be content 
to count their corpses in thousands 
rather than in tens of thousands . . . 
and their choicest horrors have been 
reserved for the soldiery (seemingly 
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on the theory that these unfortunates, 
having got themselves into the mess 
with their eyes open, are receiving 
no more than they deserve). 

But, with the 20th Century, all that 
was changed. World War I. opened 
vistas of mass annihilation which 
World War II. energetically explored 
(though-even with the Atom Bomb 
—incompletely). From all the evi- 
dence, a World War HI. could add 
the finishing touches (in all senses). 
Hiller detailed the theory of Total 
War (in which no man, woman or 
child would be immune from destruc- 
tion) ; it was only lack of means which 
prevented him from putting his 
theories . fully into practice. Now it 
seems that the means are available. 

Already two U.S. atomic experts— 
Dr. Paul Aebersold and Ur. Joseph 
G. Hamilton— have warned the Ameri- 
can Medical Association of new wea- 
pons, “beside which the A-bomb 
would look like, a child’s display of 
fireworks.” 

The pair were speaking of the ter- 
rible BW . . . biological (or germ) 
warfare. 

“In the event of World War III , ’ 
the experts declare, “BW is likely to 
be used and there is little doubt that 
it will be effective." 

A glimpse of what this would mean 
to mankind should be sufficient. 

The weapons of BW may be divided 
into three classes: (1) germs; (2) nerve 
and other poison gases; and (3) radio- 
active particles. 

Study the “germ” picture first. 
Though the subject is even more 
hush-hush than atomic energy, a few 
facts have trickled through. Dr. 
Theodor Rosebury, associate professor 
of bacteriology at Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in his book, “Peace or 
Pestilence,” has suggested some pro- 
bable germs. 


There is, for example, the botulinus 
toxin, “so deadly a poison that an 
ounce could kill 200,000,000 humans.” 
One gram (about a thirtieth of an 
ounce) of streptococcus germs could 
produce sore throats in 700,000,000 
people. 

Tetanus toxin, too, would be a killer 
almost equal to botulinus. 

However, the germ which Dr. Rose- 
bury fears most is file psittacosis (or 
“parrot fever") virus. An ordinary, 
run - of - the - laboratory prepartion 
would contain enough virus in one 
quart to infect more than 7,000,000,000 
people (or about three times the total 
population of the earth). Moreover, 
adds Dr. Rosebury, psittacosis is a 
self -propagating disease; it grows and 
multiplies in every person infected. 
Obviously, possibilities are bizarre. 

And Dr. Rosebury does not envisage 
such germs being used to pollute 
water and food supplies, cafeterias or 
restaurants or the air in theatres and 
public buildings (that would count 
merely as sabotage); he foresees the 
germs being atomised into a drifting 
cloud, “so that every exposed animal 
could be infected and killed.” 

Hjow far research in this direction 
has progressed is not certain; but Dr. 
Rosebury claims that success is both 
possible and probable. Small scale 
clouds of germs, he points out, have 
already been produced at camp Der- 
rick (U.S.). 

What defences exist against the 
menace are obscure. "Defences are 
pitifully weak,” states Dr. Rosebury. 
“Fairly satisfactory,” reports the U.S. 
Federal Civil Defence Administration. 
“No danger of any except small-scale 
episodes that could be limited and 
controlled." insists Dr. Joseph Smadel, 
of the U.S. Army Medical School. 
Only practical experience can prove 
the point. 

But there is, at least, one gleam 
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of hope. Man has been warring 
against germs for thousands of years; 
with vaccines, antibiotics and other 
drugs, he has lately been on the win- 
ning side of this war; if he further 
reinforces and strengthens existing 
health agencies, he may conceivably 
be able to combat germs however 
used against him by other humans. 
It is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished . . . but unluckily un- 
confirmed. 

So much for germ war; what of 
nerve gases? Here the picture seems 
even less reassuring. 

According to Colonel John R. Wood, 
since 1945 chief of the medical divi- 
sion of the U.S. Army Chemical 
Centre, these nerve gases are more 
poisonous than any previously known 
war gases. They are nearly odour- 
less and colourless; they are swift; 
death comes within a few seconds if 
they are inhaled in sufficiently high 
concentration; and even a few drops 
in liquid form, if smeared on the 
skin in sufficiently concentrated form, 
are equally fast-killing. 

The gases slay by blocking a vital 
body chemical reaction and allowing 
excessive accumulation of another 
body chemical, “acetycholine," at the 
junctions between the ends of nerves 
and the muscles they stimulate. The 
results are terrific eye-pain, head- 
ache, inability to breathe, convul- 
sions and then death. 

Those of their victims whom the 
gases do not assassinate, they para- 
lyse. Used against an army or a 
population they would speedily stifle 
the will (or anything else) to fight. 

How widespread would be their 
effects cannot, of course, be demon- 
strated. Any secret trials would have 
to be made on people— not just a few 
human volunteers, but men, women 
and children going to their work and 
play, or on an encampment of troops 


or workers in some large industrial 
project. Which would, it goes with- 
out saying, be out of the question 
in a democracy. In Soviet Russia 
alone it might perhaps be possible to 
stage a trial on prisoners in some 
closely guarded camp in Siberia. 

But, even if this were so, the Iron 
Curtain hides its secrets. All that 
is positive is that, at present, one 
of these gases — “parathion”’ — is being 
used as an insect killer in America 
and has proved so devastating that 
the workmen have been blankly 
warned “to wear gas masks or die.” 
Several have already died. 

The only antidote so far revealed 
is atrophine . . . and even that is 
precarious, as huge doses must be 
used and the remedy ' might be as 
fatal as the disease. 

To make matters worse, there is at 
least one nerve gas . . . "fluoracetate" 
(better known by its secret war name 
of “1080”) . . . against which no 
antidote seems yet to have been dis- 
covered . . . even Professor R. A. 
Peters, of Oxford University (who 
beat the fearsome British gas, “lewis- 
ite”) having failed. 

Moreover, defence too is fragile. 
The two alternatives so far suggested 
are: (1) gas masks and rubber cloth- 
ing for everybody; (2) provide all fu- 
ture air raid shelters with filteis 
(chlorine or ammonia, British sources 
advise) to try to keep the air pure. 

Under the circumstances, there 
seems no doubt that air invaders 
could hold a nation at their mercy. 

And yet there remains the worst 
of all. It is the Hydrogen Bomb. 

The grim potentialities of this wea- 
pon . . . the possibility of the earth’s 
atmosphere being tainted with vast 
clouds of radio-activity . . . have 
more than earned it its significant 
nickname of “The Hell Bomb.” 

From the “Hell Bomb” there ap- 
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pears to be no defence. And the 
bomb’s most dangerous effect, from 
the viewpoint of the entire human 
race, lies in the virulent radio-active 
dusts it might be used to produce. 

These dusts, blown to the strato- 
sphere, would drift about the earth, 
gradually settling everywhere. Death 
would fall, soundless and invisible, 
with -them. The radiations would 
kill on streets, on roads, on iawns 
and by being inhaled when swirled 
up by the breezes. A person who 
kept up his normal round of life 
could receive a deadly dose of radia- 
tion before he could suspect he was 
endangered. 

As Leo Szilard, pioneer nuclear 
physicist of Chicago University, has 
estimated: 

"By its blast an H-Bomb would 
devastate perhaps 500 square miles. 

“Five hundred H-Bombs could 
devastate 250,000 square miles by blast. 

“In addition, those 500 bombs could 
create enough radio-active dust to 
wipe out all human life on earth.” 

Harrison Brown, of the U.S. Plu- 
tonium Project, has put it another 
way: 

“A series of hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosions carried along a north-south 


line at about the longitude of Prague 
could produce radiation which, car- 
ried eastwards by the winds, would 
destroy all human life within a strip 
1,500 miles wide, extending from 
Leningrad to Odessa, and 3,000 miles 
deep, extending from Prague to the 
Ural Mountains. The United Stares 
could be attacked in a similar man- 
ner. Hydrogen bomb explosions could 
be set off on a north-south line in 
the Pacific' approximately 1,000 miles 
west of California. The radio-active 
dust would reach California in about 
a day, and New York in four or fivi 
days, killing "most life as it traversed 
the continent.” 

There is the measure of the terrific 
menace of atomic dusts as a weapon 
threatening not single cities, but 
whole countries and —ultimately— ah 
life on earth. 

And, if war is to be Total, that is 
the possibility mankind must face. 
As no less a celebrity than Professor 
Albert Einstein has said: “The H- 
Bomb appears on the public horizon 
as an attainable goal . . . Radio-active 
poisoning of the atmosphere, and 
hence annihilation of all earthly life, 
has been brought within the range of 
technical possibilities." 
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J ACKY McGUIRE rode a good stock 
horse, a mare that was part of a 
trade he had made for 30 heifers on 
Currawobuddy Station. 

At Emu Plains, a thriving cattle 
market, Jacky had received £6 a 
head for 20 bullocks; he had one 
hundred and twenty sovereigns in his 
pouch. 

His clothes were stained with travel, 
for he had followed a herd of two 
hundred bullocks, including his own 
score, for two hundred and sixty 


miles, covered in 14 days. It was not 
fitting raiment for Sydney Town. 
Jacky stepped down at Parramatta 
in front of an outfitter's shop. 

This was in the year 1842; McGuire 
was 16 years of age. He was a 
prodigal returning home after six 
years. He had run away from home 
at the age of ten. But not to soa! 

Like many another native-born 
Colonial of the 1840's, Jacky was the 
son of a convict, one Christopher 
McGuire, an Irishman transported for 
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seven years in 1807. After four years 
as an assigned servant and three on 
ticket-of-leave, Christopher had ob- 
tained a grant of 40 acres of land at 
the present site of Rookwood. He 
married in 1820— the daughter of an 
ex-convict. 

In 1825, McGuire, senior, sold his 
farm to purchase the Blue Bell Inn 
in Kent Street, Sydney, but he deve- 
loped an over-fondness for his own 
wares; he walked out of the hotel 
penniless three years later. He rented 
a cottage on the Riley Estate (Wool- 
loomooloo), where his children (in- 
cluding the youngest, Jacky) had all 
the piccaninnies of the Sydney tribe 
of aborigines as playmates. 

A propensity for getting into mis- 
chief brought so many punishments 
to Jacky that, at last, he revolted by 
running away. He set out westward 
along the Parramatta Road; but, un- 
like most juvenile runaways, he did 
not turn back at mealtime. The Blue 
Mountains were a beacon that bec- 
koned him. 

Climbing Lapstone Hill, Jacky 
tailed behind a bullock waggon and 
managed to persuade the driver to 
feed him in return for services as 
offsider. He stayed with the teamster 
to journey's end— Mundabong Station, 
near where Forbes now stands. 

The ten-year-old boy was taken on 
as a cowboy but, after a month, was 
sent to an out-station, Currawobuddy. 
He became a hut-minder to the sole 
stockman there, ex-convict Jim Leach. 
After a fortnight, Leach rode away 
from the hut; he did not return. 

For a week Jacky kept a lonely 
vigil. Then one morning he glimpsed 
a black man sneaking towards the 
hut. The boy had no fear of blacks; 
he beckoned; the native put down his 
spears and approached. Man and boy 
conversed in sign language. 


McGuire presented his visitor with 
some of Leach’s tobacco and invited 
him to kill a bullock. The native 
sped away to gather his fellow tribes- 
men; on return, the hunters slaught- 
ered a bullock. 

A fortnight’s stay by the blacks was 
uninterrupted by the arrival of any 
whites. Young McGuire fraternised 
with the youthful blacks. When the 
tribe departed, he shed his clothing 
and joined the march. He was run- 
ning away again— this time from 
loneliness . . . 

One hundred miles down the Lach- 
lan all the tribes of the Karali 
gathered at Merri Yabba, a sacred 
place where the great god Burran 
Baroo was appeased by ceremony, 
song and dance. 

After the corroboree the tribes dis- 
persed. Jacky went with his adopted 

Camping for a fortnight and then 
wandering on, the wild white boy 
learned the tribal secrets and the 
mysteries of tribal lore. 

At the end of three years, runaway 
Jacky McGuire was the complete 
aboriginal youth, save for the lighter 
color of his skin. By that time the 
circuit of the hunting grounds had 
been completed; the tribe arrived 
once more at Currawobuddy. 

Instead of the isolated, old hut, 
the natives found a house, outbuild- 
ings and a large dairy herd. A num- 
ber of milkmen and cheesemakers 
were supervised by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andy Sheehan. While the blacics 
stood round in a nervous group, star- 
ing moodily at the house, Sheehan, 
stockwhip in hand, rode up to order 
them away. He stared in surprise at 
Jacky. 

"Are you a blackfellow?” he 
shouted. 

"Me no black boy,” Jacky stam- 
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of his eyes. Jacky McGuire, now 
aged 13, was received back from the 
wilds and into an outpost of civili- 
sation as represented by a Lachlan 
dairy farm. Dressed in borrowed 
clothing, he watched his tribal bro- 
thers-by-adoption depart. 

During the two years that McGuire 
worked as a cowboy, he accumulated 
30 heifers. Payment in kind (calves) 
was the normal wage reward among 
Lachlan squatters, for cash was more 
or less unknown in the outback. The 
employees’ "wages” grazed with the 
station stock. When an ambitious man 
considered that he had sufficient cattle 
of his own, he mustered and drove 
his herd into the bush until he found 
desirable, unoccupied country on 
which to start a station of his own. 

Promoted to assistant chdesemaker, 
McGuire had worked for six months 
when- time brought his adopted tribe 
back to Currawobuddy. Their arrival 
was to spell trouble for their pale- 
skinned brother. 


While giving hand-outs of milk, 
McGuire found his former playmates 
becoming importunate. He refused to 
give more milk without the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Sheehan. The tribesmen 
returned to their camp; but a gin, Big 
Maria (with a dozen others), went to 
the house. Squatting before the fire, 
she refused to budge. Mrs. Sheehan 
called on Jacky for help. Jacky, 
familiar with the black man's method 
of dealing with his recalcitrant wo- 
menfolk, threw a shovelful of hot 
ashes over the stubborn gins. They 
retreated in panic. 

The o tlier gins blamed Big Maria. 
They rounded on her, thumping her 
solidly until her husband stepped in. 
thrashing indiscriminately at her as- 
sailants. This brought other husbands 
into the fray; in a few seconds the 
fight was general. 

Though no fatalities resulted, the 
tribal elders held a solemn inquiry 
into the fracas. Their verdict: Mc- 
Guire, renegade from his adopted 
tribe, was the cause of the trouble. 
The sentence (communicated to Jacky 
by messenger): Expulsion from the 
tribe, and death at the first oppor- 

Jacky McGuire knew enough of his 
former adoptive kinsmen to realise 
that he would die if he remained at 
Currawobuddy. At any time any 
bush, tree, or boulder within sight 
might hide an executioner. Any 
minute of the day might bring a 
flight of deadly spears from stalking 
tribesmen. 

McGuire decided to leave the sta- 
tion. A mob of two hundred bullocks 
. was about to start east in charge of 
the owner and another man. Jacky 
traded his 30 heifers for 20 bullocks 
and a good mare . . . and he rode 
away to help in the droving. 

The drovers maintained a creditable 
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15 miles a day. But even that seemed 
treacherously slow to Jacky McGuire. 
The whirr of a bird’s wings seemed 
ominously suggestive; he glanced ap- 
prehensively behind at frequent in- 
tervals; and he scanned every tree 
and patch of scrub ahead, looking for 
a lurking blackman. For a week 
Jacky’s spine tingled. 

No spears came. He reached Sydney 
Town. "Are you all right, Mum?” 
were his first words. 

Yet the call of the west was to 
prove stronger to McGuire than the 
lures of Sydney Town or the ties ot 
family. Though his first incursion to 
the Lachlan was adventure extra- 
ordinary to a young boy, his later 
life in the same locality was packed 
with drama. 

In the flood of 1843, Jacky did out- 
standing work with a bark canoe of 
his own making, his life with the 
blacks having given him the neces- 
sary skill both to manufacture and 
to operate such a frail craft in trea- 
cherous water — the Lachlan was 30 
miles wide in its lower reaches. 

During the following year, John 


Walsh, driven by the floods to seek 
safer country, drove his stock to- 
wards the Weddin Mountains. Jacky 
McGuire joined him to marry Walsh's 
eldest daughter, Nellie. 

The Weddin Mountains were the 
haunt of bushrangers and cattle 
duffers. Most of Gardiner’s gang and 
of Ben Hall’s gang were close friends 
of Walsh and McGuire. Of Jacky’s 
two sisters-in-law, Biddy married 
(and later deserted) Ben Hall of 
bushranging fame; Kate, married to 
a man named Brown, eloped with 
Frank Gardiner, sometimes called 
“King of the Road.” 

Jacky, himself was arrested for 
complicity in the Eugowra Gold 
Escort Robbery, one of the most sen- 
sational bushranging coups ever per- 
petrated in Australia. He was in 
custody for nine months before he 
was finally acquitted at the second 
trial. His long absence and the ex- 
penses of the trial had ruined him 
financially, so he realised what he 
could for his Weddin Station and left 
for Junee to make a new start. He 
died in April. 1915, at the age of 85. 
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A FAINTING spell is not necessar- 
' ' ily a sign of illness. In most 
cases it looks much more alarming 
than it is. For example, a student 
nurse bravely prepares for her first 
sight of an operation, and never gets 
lo see that one at all. As soon as 
she sees blood ooze from the incis- 
ion, she slides to the floor. 

When a perfectly healthy person 
faints, it's usually due either to a 
first-time emotional experience that 
involves surprise or fear— bad news 
or a shocking sight — or some event 


leading to acute bodily discomfort. 

Doctors say that everybody is en- 
titled to faint once or twice in a 
lifetime without needing to worry 
about it. Fainting that occurs often, 
however, is a sign of physical ill- 
ness or emotional maladjustment. 

Fainting occurs as an occasional 
response among normally healthy in- 
dividuals who are faced with over- 
whelming danger with which they 
cannot cope, or it may be the result 
of fear that the person cannot admit 
he feels. 
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Sixty years ago, fainting was fash- 
ionable. When a lady’s handbag was 
called a reticule, it contained a vial 
of smelling salts— and any fashion- 
able woman expected to need it. 

The nineteenth-century heroine, in 
fact as in fiction, fainted easily and 
often, at the sight of a mouse or a 
man. Before she went limp, how- 
ever, she usually made sure of fall- 
ing into a pair of strong and willing 

Modern medicine seems to be of 
the opinion that there was more than 
coyness in the lady. Not only can 
emotions cause us to faint, but emo- 
tional fainting is more likely to occur 
when there are other people around. 

But fainting is by no means an 
exclusively female reaction. Statis- 
tics show that men faint almost as 
much as women do! 

During the war, Red Cross workers 
in blood-donor centres found out a 
great deal about who faints and 

By never taking more than a pint 
of blood at a time, and that only 
from donors whose blood count 
showed that they could well afford 
to spare it, blood loss was practically 
eliminated as a cause of donor faint- 
ing. Yet, in spite of this precaution, 
about 5 per cent, of donors fainted 
before, during or after the needle 
was inserted into their veins. 

This 5 per cent, was equally divided 
among men and women. Most of 
them were under thirty, and they 
were the last people in the world 
you would expect to faint. 

Middle-aged men and women who 
showed a normal amount of concern 
the first time they had a vein punc- 
ture would, ordinarily, be no trouble 
at all. But a burly six-footer or a 
giggling young girl who acted ex- 
aggeratedly nonchalant about the 
whole thing was likely to need re- 


suscitation. This was particularly 
true of persons who came to a 
blood-donor centre with a group of 
friends and were anxious to put on 
a good front. 

Tlr is connection between emotional 
fainting and putting on a fearless act 
before others became so apparent in 
certain blood centres that doctors 
made a point of separating donors 
who came together. 

Because fainting of this kind is not 
serious, there has been no widespread 
research to find out why some donors 
reacted so dramatically, or why most 
of these were young and healthy and 
not the nervous type. Several psy- 
chiatrists have offered an explana- 
tion that is interesting, altliough it 
is still only a theory. Stripped of 
phychiatric jargon, the explanation 
is this: 

A certain amount of fear of the 
unknown is perfectly normal. Every- 
body knows how peculiarly the pulse, 
the pit of the stomach and the legs 
behave during excitement or fright. 
Psychologists think that all these 
sensations are actually preparing the 
body to run away from whatever is 
threatening. The pulse beats faster, 
the blood runs to the legs, the whole 
body is alerted and working at top 
speed. We behave much the way a 
cat does when it sees an unfriendly 
dog — we're arched and ready to 

But ordinarily, we can't get away. 
We can’t run away from the oper- 
ating table oy bad news or a hypo- 
dermic needle or much of the un- 
pleasantness of life. So if we’re like 
most people, we just stay put and 
feel uncomfortable, while the excited 
body slows down. 

The pulse beats become less fre- 
quent, the blood pressure drops, the 
blood runs from the legs and leaves 
them limp, and we feel weak all over. 
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INCOGNITO OK SOMETHING: The plane came swooping 
in to the airport; the steps were set; passengers began to pour 
out; the little crowd at the ramp began to stir restlessly. At 
long last (and very timidly) appeared Kay Milland, clad in the 
full resplendence of white tie and tails, courteous demeanour 
and an air of ‘‘Is this what the best-dressed man wears?” . . . 
plus bedroom slippers and a panama hat. "Get a load of that!” 
snorted a female voice disapprovingly. “Just how hammy can 
you get?” Milland eyed the departing rear-elevations of two 
indignant-looking minxes and blushed. They didn’t wait for him 
to explain that he’d been doing a broadcast and hadn’t had time 
to change before he caught the plane. 

— From “Photoplay," the world’s greatest motion picture magazine. 


As there are degrees of fear, there 
are also corresponding degrees of 
speeding up and letting down. The 
greater the terror, the more violently 
the body reacts to it. It makes no 
difference whether the danger caus- 
ing the terror is real or imaginary. 

Blood donors who faint, or persons 
who faint in any emotional situa- 
tion, have an exaggerated fear com- 
bined with a psychological need to 
conceal the fact that they are afraid 
at all. Fainting is actually an un- 
conscious substitute for flight when 
flight is impossible. 

The reason an ordinary faint looks 
just like the reaction of a seriously 
ill person is that, by and large, the 
body behaves in much the same way 
to cause unconsciousness. Fainting, 
or syncope (the medical term for it), 
is due to a sudden lack of blood 
supply to the brain, what doctors 
call a cerebral anemia. Cerebral 
anemia can be produced by any 
major or minor physical or mental 
stimulus to the vagus nerve, which 
carries impulses to the vital centres 
of the body. 


This vagus nerve goes all the way 
from the brain, through the neck, to 
the heart and the abdomen. The 
part of the neck through which it 
passes is called the carotid sinus. 
When the carotid sinus is behaving 
properly, we don’t even know it’s 
there. But there are unfortunate 
people (men, mostly) whose carotid 
sinus is so sensitive that the slight- 
est neck friction can cause them to 
faint. 

Some men faint when they shave 
in that area. The pressure of the 
razor is more than they can bear. 
One case history is that of a young 
doctor who never fainted until he 
bought an automobile. When he 
backed his car out of the garage and 
turned his head to see that he wasn't 
doing the fenders any damage, he 
fainted dead away. His carotid sinus 
couldn’t stand the pressure. 

Unusual as such a condition is, it 
is not the most amazing example 
of fainting. The hysterical fainter — 
usually a woman— tops the list. She 
faints every time she is confronted 
with something that has unpleasant 
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memories for her. She faints not 
occasionally but frequently. Her 
flight from reality is not due to some- 
thing she is experiencing at just 
that minute, but to an association 
that may go back to early years of 
her life. 

The odor of a rose or the mention 
of a name — anything that recalls un- 
happiness — can send the hysterical 
fainter off. One woman swooned 
every time she entered a room where 
there was smoking. With smoking 
as universal as it is, she swooned 
repeatedly. 

As a young girl she had been en- 
gaged to a man who smoked cigars. 
Flushed and happy at her engage- 
ment party, she missed her fiance 
for a minute and went in search of 
him. She smelled his characteristic 
cigar smoke and followed it to an- 
other room, where she saw him hold- 
ing another woman in his arms. She 
fainted, and ever since then she had 


fainted every time she had been re- 
minded of her broken engagement 
by the smell of tobacco. 

One of the characteristics of the 
non-serious faint is that the spell 
usually occurs when the patient is 
standing or sitting. 

Brevity and infrequency axe two 
other characteristics of most swoons. 
The whole reaction is very fast. It 
lasts, ordinarily, from two to ten 
minutes. • The longer it lasts, the 
more serious it is. 

The best treatment is practically 
no treatment at all. The patient 
must be kept lying down, or have 
the head bent low if there’s just a 
feeling of faintness while in a sitting 
position. The clothes should be un- 
fastened, so that there is no constric- 
tion about the neck. 

As for medication, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia — today’s version of 
smelling salts— continues to be the 
most effective. 
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pERHAPS the danger ii 

today as once it was . . . but i:~ 
agine waking to find yourself in a 
coffin under six feet of earth. 

Burials still take place within 
twenty-four hours of apparent death 
in this country; yet, as long as 18GG, 
a petition was presented to the 
French Senate by a man named De 
Cornol, pointing out the dangers of 
hasty burials. 

One of his suggestions was that the 
twenty-four hours between death 
and burial should be legally extended. 


to forty-eight. Cardinal Donne t. 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, supported 
the petition. 

In the first years of his sacerdoral 
service, he said, he had saved an 
apparently-dead old man . . . who 
lived only twelve hours longer, how- 
ever, but was saved the ordeal of ’ 
waking underground. 

Later, the Archbishop saved a man 
who was fully restored to life. 

His third instance was even • more 
unusual. 

A girl, daughter of an aristocratic 
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family, had passed through what was 
believed to be her last agony, and 
the father and mother had left the 
death-bed. Cardinal Donnet knew 
the girl was ill; he called in to en- 
quire how she was progressing. He 
was told she was dead. 

He entered the bedroom, where the 
nurse was covering the girl’s face; 
all signs of life seemed to have left 
her. For some reason he could not 
afterwards explain, the Cardinal 
called loudly on the girl not to give 
up hope. 

His words reached the girl’s brain 
and halted the march of death. The 
young girl survived. 

But the most startling instance 
given by the Cardinal created a sen- 
sation. It can be given in his own 

“In the summer of 1826, on a close 
and sultry day, in a church that was 
excessively crowded, a young priest 
who was in the act of preaching was 
suddenly seized with giddiness in the 
pulpit. His words soon became in- 
distinct; he entirely lost the power 
of speech and sank down upon the 
floor. He was taken out of the 
church and carried to his home. 
Everybody thought that all was over. 

“Some hours afterwards, the fun- 
eral bell was tolled and the usual 
preparations' were made for the in- 
terment. His eyesight was gone; but 
if (like the young- lady I have men- 
tioned) he could see nothing, he 
could nevertheless hear, for he was 
not dead; and I\ need not say that 
what reached his ears was not cal- 
culated to reassure him.” (What a 
triumph of understatement!) 

“The doctor examined .him and 
pronounced him dead; and, after the 
usual enquiries as to his age, his 
place of birth and so on, gave per- 
mission for his burial next morning. 
The venerable bishop, in whose 


church the young priest had been 
preaching when seized with the fit, 
came to his bedside to recite the De 
Profundis. The body was then mea- 
sured lor the coffin. 

“Night came on. You will easily 
feel how inexpressible was the an- 
guish of the living being in such a 
situation! At last, amid the voices 
murmuring around him, he distin- 
guished that of one whom he had 
known from infancy. The voice pro- 
duced a marvellous effect and ex- 
cited him to make a superhuman 
effort. Of what followed I need say 
no more than that the seemingly 
dead man stood next day in the pul- 
pit, from which he had been taken 
for dead. That young priest, gentle- 
men, is the same man who is now 
speaking to you, and who — more 
than forty years after that event— 
implores those in authority to enact 
new laws.” 

No wonder the Cardinal always 
made certain a person was dead! 
He had been through it himself. 

A pamphlet issued in France in the 
nineteenth century, with one of the 
expansive titles of those days: “Lettre 
sur La Mort Apparente; Les Conse- 
quences Reelles des Inhumations Pre- 
cipitees; et Le Temps Pendant lequel 
peut persister L’Aptitude a etre 
Rappele a la Vie” (by Dr. Charles 
Londe), cites . instances of the appar- 
ently dead coming to life. Here 's 

On July 13, 1829, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, near the Pont des 
Arts, Paris, a body, which appeared 
lifeless, was taken out of the river. 
It was that of a young man, about 
twenty years of age and strongly- 
built; the corpse was discolored and 
cold; the lace and lips were swollen 
and tinged with blue; a thick, yellow- 
ish froth exuded from the mouth; 
the eyes were open, fixed and blank; 
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This Atomic Age: Two 

Richmond (England) inven- 
tors have produced traffic 
, signals that talk. When the 
red light goes on, a voice 
says: “Stop, you can’t cross 
now!” When the green light 
flasnes, another voice says: 
"Look right; look right; look 
right again”— then— "You may 
cross now!” The ingenious 
pair are now working on 
door-knockers that make 
chime sounds instead of 
knocking noises. 


the limbs limp and drooping; no pul- 
sation of the heart or trace of 
breathing was perceptible; the body 
was said to have been under water 
for at least half an hour. 

Yes, I would have said that the 
man was dead. But not Dr. Bour- 
geois, who was sent for to certify 
death. 

The doctor had to put up with 
tlie derision of bystanders when he 
attempted to resuscitate what seem- 
ed no more than a lump of clay. But 
the doctor was young and strong— 
and he had to be, for he kept at his 
task alone for several hours. He 
was on the point of exhaustion when 
the “drowned" man came back to 
life! 

Dr. Londe concluded in his pamph- 
let that every day drowned persons 
were buried who, with greater per- 
severance, might have been restored 
to life. 

Suffocation and gassing are always 
tricky cases. Dr. Londe gives an 
instance. At the extremity of a 
large grocer’s shop, a close narrow 


comer (or, rather, cubby-hole) was 
the sleeping place of the shopman 
who managed the night sales until 
the shop was closed and who took 
down the shutters at four in the 
morning. That was in 1825, when 
workers were not so hard to get. 

On January 16, 1825, there were 
loud knocks on the grocer's door. As 
the shopman did not do anything 
about it, the grocer, breathing threats 
of the sack, had to open it himself. 
Having attended to the caller, he 
went along to the cubby hole to give 
the assistant a proper doing over, 
but found that worthy motionless in 
bed and quite unconscious. 

He went in search of a doctor (so 
perhaps labor was hard to get); the 
doctor looked at a night lamp which 
had gone out (although carrying 
plenty of wick and oil) and a port- 
able stove containing the remains of 
charcoal partly reduced to ashes. He 
deduced that he had a case of as- 
phyxia by mephitism on his hands. 

The man appeared to be dead. 

But the doctor started all the ap- 
proved modes of restoring animation 
and, at three in the afternoon, after 
eleven hours’ continuous work, there 
was a slight pulsation in the region 
of the heart. A few hours later the 
patient regained consciousness! 

One of the peculiarities of cholera 
is to bring on some of the symptoms 
of death (such as the prostration, the 
coldness, and the dull, livid hues) 
hours before life has departed. Dr. 
Londe claims that, during epidemics 
(when burials were swift), hundreds 
of living people had been buried. 

A Dr. Veyrat, attached to the Bath 
Establishment, Aix, Savoy, was called 
to La Roche to visit a cholera 
patient, Therese X., who had lost 
all the members of her family to 
the same disease. He found her in 
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a complete state of asphyxia. He 
opened a vein, but not a drop of 
blood flowed. He applied leeches; 
they bit and immediately released 
their hold. He covered the body 
with stimulant applications and left 
her, asking to be called if the patient 
showed any signs of life. 

A night and a day passed. Pre- 
parations were begun for the burial; 
but, during these, it was noticed that 
a little blood was oozing out of the 
leech-bites! 


Dr. Veyrat immediately entered 
the bedroom just as the nurse was 
about to wrap the body in the wind- 
ing-sheet. Suddenly a rattling noise 
issued from Therese’s chest. She 
opened her eyes and in a hollow 
voice said to the startled nurse: 
“What are you doing here? 1 am 
not dead. Get away with youl” 
Therese recovered, though for two 
months she was a little deaf before 
she was entirely well. 

Who said “Death is so permanent”? 
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Legal death by electricity caused a national hubbub 
after the first victim had been killed in the chair. 


HPHE world's first official electrocu- 
tion of a murderer was at Auburn 
Prison in New York State on August 
6, 1890. But, despite claims that the 
new method of exacting the death 
penalty was more humane, the first 
execution was botched. The doctor 
who performed the autopsy was the 
real executioner. 

Actually, legal death by electricity 
had caused considerable debate in 


New York State for several years. 
In 1885, Governor Hill recommended 
to the New York Legislature that 
“the present mode of hanging has 
come down to us from the Dark Ages, 
and it may well be questioned 
whether science cannot provide a 
means for taking the lives of such 
as are condemned '.o die in a less 
barbarous manner.” 

A commission was appointed m 
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1886 to investigate. After exhaustive 
study, the group of scientists pro- 
posed electrocution and the change 
resulted. 

Electrocution for hanging became 
law on June 4, 1888, when a bill w.is 
signed by Governor David B. Hill, of 
the New York State. 

The State set about devising a 
means of carrying out the new law. 
Weird experiments were carried out 
with animals. Calves and horses were 
selected for the trials, and varying 
voltages were passed through them 
to determine effective electrical 
charges, sufficient to cause death 
quickly. 

Electrical companies opposed the 
new measure on the grounds that the 
public would be afraid to use elec- 
tricity for ordinary purposes. One 
company, sponsoring direct current 
as opposed to alternating current, 
gave public demonstrations with ani- 
mals showing the danger of the 
latter. 

Ironically, politicians, who were 
doubtful of the new method, saw the 
demonstrations and immedia' ly voted 
for its adoption. 

Meanwhile construction of the first 
electric chair was carried out in the 
Auburn Prison workshop, the utmost 
secrecy surrounding the work. 

The death-dealing apparatus con- 
sisted of a stationary engine and an 
alternating dynamo capable of gener- 
ating a current of 2,000 volts. The 
“death chair” had an adjustable head 
rest, broad straps to bind the chest, 
head, arms and legs, and adjustable 
electrodes. 

The electrodes consisted of rubber 
caps enclosing metal discs faced with 
a layer of sponge. One electrode was 
prepared for attachment to the head; 
the other to the calf of the right or 
left leg. 

To prevent the executions from 


becoming Roman holidays for the 
morbidly curious, the Statute limited 
those to be present to prison authori- 
ties, doctors, clergymen and official 
witnesses including members of the 
Press. After an autopsy had been 
performed, relatives could claim the 
body; otherwise it was to be buried 
within the prison grounds. 

The first victim was William Kem- 
mler, who killed his mistress with a 
hatchet at Buffalo, on March 29, 1889. 
He was speedily convicted; but it 
was not until August 6, 1890, that he 
finally paid his debt to society before 
an array of physicians and scientis's 
who were appointed to attend the 
first execution. 

Due to inexperience, the job was 
bungled and a public outcry fol- 
lowed. Some newspapers described 
the execution as a horror and an act 
of “unnecessary brutality.” 

A “New York World" report related 
vividly what happened . in the death 
chamber after the first charge of 1000 
volts ripped through Kemmler’s body: 
"Suddenly the breast heaved. There 
was a straining at the straps which 
bound him. The man was alive . . .” 
“Warden, physicians, everybody, 
lost their wits. There was a startled 
cry for the Current to be switched 
on again. Signals, only half under- 
stood, were given to those in the next 
room at the switchboard. When they 
knew what had happened they weie 
quick to- act, and the switch handle 
could be heard as it was pulled back 
and forth breaking the deadly cur- 
rent into jets.” 

Public protests finally ceased (ex- 
cept from the opponents of capital 
punishment) and death by electricity 
continued as the punishment in New 
York for first degree murder. 

To-day, 25 U.S. States use this 
method; eight use lethal gas; and 14 
‘ use hanging. In Utah, condemned 
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Sing a song of shekels; carol about cash. 

Once a humble trizzley would help you cut a dash; 

Spinners spelled security; a guinea in your fob 
Ploced you with the plutocrats and classed you as a Nob. 
Expansive, inexpensive days ... now gone (Alas! Alack!) . 
Shall we see your like again? When are you coming back? 

Tell, tell, you trim bank-tellers, will ever paper notes 
Revert to greater value than the favorite food of goats? 

Sing a song of shekels; carol about cash; 

Count how much a quid can buy and teach your teeth to gnash. 

JAY-PAY 


persons have a choice of death by 
hanging or by a firing squad. Eight 
States have abolished capital punisli- 

The first electrodes used in execu- 
tions were the patented property of 
the first official executioner, Edwin 
F. Davis. He carried them with him 
from prison to prison. In the fall of 
1903, State officials became concerned 
as to what might happen in the event 
of Davis' death. 

For two years he turned a deaf ear 
to all offers and representations to 
dispose of his rights. Finally, for 

10,000 dollars, he agreed to transfer 
his patents to the State of New York 
and to show electricians how to offi- 
ciate at legal killings. 

Davis pulled the death switch for 
over 20 years, executing 240 con- 
victed murderers, including two wo- 
men. His payment for each elec- 


trocution was 250 dollars, together 
with expenses. Over the period, deal- 
ing in death netted him more than 

70,000 dollars. 

On his retirement in 1914, over 700 
applications were received for the 
position, some from clergymen, 
lawyers and a number of women. 
His successor, John Hulbert, reigned 
for 12 years, electrocuting 120 
murderers. 

Shortly after his retirement in 1925, 
he committed suicide by shooting 
himself twice with a revolver. 

His successor, Robert G. Elliott, be- 
came official executioner for six 
Eastern States and over a period of 
more than 20 years hurled 387 oc- 
cupants of the electric chair into 
eternity— a record for death by lethal 
current. 

Electrocution procedure in most 
States is similar. The death sentence 
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provides for electrocution within a 
week. In practice, a long time usually 
elapses before the condemned pay 
their debt to society. 

Doomed prisoners spend their last 
hours reading, writing and playing 
checkers. A notorious Pittsburgh 
bandit (and confessed killer of seven 
men) became engrossed in a con- 
tinued magazine story. When ne 
learned he would have to die before 
finishing the serial, he said: “Gee, 
it’s tough not to know how this thing 
ends.” The publisher heard of it and 
sent him an advance copy of the final 
instalment. 

Some hardened criminals try to be 
death chamber humourists. George 
Appel, a famous Chicago gunman, 
strode into the execution room with 
a smile on his face. To the guards 
who were strapping him in, he said: 
“Well, folks, you’ll soon see a baked 

Practical and medical evidence seem 


lo show that death by electricity is 
painless. The first terrific shock of 

2,000 volts shatters the nervous system 
and paralyses the brain before any 
pain can be registered. 

The body turns a vivid red, the 
temperature rising to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The current is raised and 
lowered during five second interval; 
the body rises and sinks with each 
increase and decrease. 

When the electricity is switched oil, 
the condemned person’s chest is bared 
and all the perspiration wiped with 
a towel. One or more doctors then 
step up and listen with a stethoscope 
for the beat of the heart. If satisfied 
that life is extinct, the prison 
physician declares: "I pronounce this 
man (or woman) dead.” 

The limp body is then unstrapped, 
lifted to a hospital stretcher and 
trundled to another room for on 
autopsy to be performed. 
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'J'HE subject of beards is one on 
which I can claim some slight 
authority. As a matter of fact— in 
the more raffish days of my youth 
—I actually wore one. 

Not a full beard, of course; that 
was beyond me, for various areas of 
my cheeks turned out to be sur- 
prisingly barren and persisted in 
lying bare among the bristles like 
clearings in the undergrowth of a 
scrub. 

Only my chin proved fertile . . . 
and so I was forced to content my- 
self with cultivating what I hoped 
would be mistaken for a tuft of the 
Spanish or “Stiletto” style ... a 
neat, trim-edged dagger of hair, cul- 


minating in a needle-sharp point. 

At least, this was the theory. In 
practice, however, the beard at its 
edges unfortunately tended to imi- 
tate the teeth of a cross-cut saw and 
it could not be prevented from curv- 
ing upwards at its point in a dis- 
tressing resemblance to the rear- 
elevation of a duck. 

Still, I cherished it; and— despite 
the vulgar glee of the local urchinry 
and the undisguised alarm of rotary 
clubs, women’s guilds, temperance 
associations, chambers of commerce 
and other assorted societies (with 
which, by the demands of journal- 
ism, I was compelled to hob-nob)— 
I might have been wearing it today 
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if I hadn't chanced to become em- 
broiled (in a literary kind of way) 
with a character so clean-shaven 
that he made "the-skin-you-love-to- 
touch” ads, read like cures for bald- 

. One word having led to another, 
this character was in the end so em- 
bittered into brashness that he openly 
proclaimed in the public Press: “He 
(meaning myself) has called me a 
shorn sheep; judging from the hir- 
sute appendage on his chin, he’s a 

8 Speech failed me. I desisted from 
debate and departed in the direction 
of a barber. 

Lately I have begun to suspect that 
this may have been my error. 

It strikes me that Australia seems 
to be breaking out into a new rash 
of beards. 

Wildernesses of whiskers, which 
were once almost exclusively con- 
fined to deep-seafaring matelots and 

the more self-consciously-Bohemian 

breed of artistic geniuses, are spread- 
ing their tendrils. 

Now, graduated from the humble 
token of the outback “hatter” to a 
hall-mark of the intelligentsia, they 
are adorning the visages of ardent 
(if itching) character ac.lors, aspir- 
ing architects and even motion pic- 
ture producers of the younger sort. 
Unless something drastic happens 
(barbers may just conceivably be 
inspired to cut their prices), there 
seems little doubt that the epidemic 
will soon be sweeping the populace 
at large. 

It is a crisis which must be faced 
(in all senses); but if there must be 
beards, let them be Beards. There 
is no lack of examples which all those 
eager to be Beavers may imitate. 

Consider Herr Andreas Eberhard 
Eauber von Talberg, who paraded 
Germany about 400 years ago. 


When Herr Andreas went for a 
walk, his beard went with him . . ■ 
and in no mean fashion. It is re- 
ported to have fallen to the ground 
with enough to spare for the end to 
reach, up again to his belt and be 
wound around his staff. As Meinherr 
is described as being o “more than 
usual height,” it may he estimated 
that his beard was some, eight or 
nine feet long. 

Yet there is only one record of 
his ever being subjected to the 
German equivalent of a crude 
“Gawn-get-yer-’air-cut." The of- 
fender was (weirdly enough) a 
huckster almost as boskily bearded 
as Herr Andreas himself. Possibly 
scenting a prospective rival, the re- 
cord holder's response was prompt. 
Obviously modelling himself on Sam- 
son, Herr Andreas twisted the 
huckster’s beard twice round his left 
hand and then, with his right hand, 
struck the misguided quipsler such a 
hay-maker that "not only the inan s 
beard, but also his under-jaw, came 
off, by which means the huckster 
soon after lost his life” • 

And Herr Andreas was not alone 
in his glory. There is also the mat- 
ter of a fascinating accident which 
excited the citizenry of Braunau in 
1567; It seems that a certain burgo- 
master of the town, one Hans Stein- 
inger, was hurrying to keep an ap- 
pointment when he tripped over his 
beard and fell down a flight of stairs, 
breaking his neck. 

In case anyone should be inclined 
to doubt this, it may be mentioned 
that the beard (being removed from 
its owner who understandably had 
no further use for it) was eventually 
lodged in the museum of Braunau 
where, according to Austrian offi- 
cials, it is still on show . . . mea- 
suring eight feet nine inches. 
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Legal Eagles: Three rulings 
by world courts for the bene- 
fit of intending litigants. 
Supreme Court Justice Pecora 
(New York City): “A hus- 
band who never notices the 
scars on his wife’s body is 
not a real husband.” High 
Wycombe Town Council 
(England): “Cows are not 

conducive to ideal courting 
conditions and must be kept 
off the town’s courting 
grounds.” Chicago Jury: 
“Even the biggest Great Dane 
is still one animal.” 


The list is almost interminable. 

No longer ago than 1915, a Mr. 
Richard Latter, of Tunbridge Wells 
(England), was alleged to support a 
beard measuring 16 feet. 

And there is no means of knowing 
what extra might be achieved with 
a little more effort. It has been cal- 
culated that, by the age of 80, a man 
rformally grows about 27 feet of 
beard . . . but (what with the atom- 
bomb and everything) who can say 
for certain that embattled Beards of 
the future will not better this par. 
It is a sobering thought. 

Moreover, bashful Beavers may 
cheer themselves with the proven fact 
that Beards are not merely orna- 
ments; they can serve strictly utili- 
tarian purposes as well. 

Most exhilarating was Count Bald- 
win of Edessa . . . later King Bald- 
win II of Jerusalem. Count Bald- 
win pawned his beard. 

From the record, it appears that 
Baldwin had married the daughter of 
a wealthy Armenian, Gabriel of 


Melitene. Finding himself short of 
cash, he touched his father-in-law 
for a loan . . . with the usual lack 
of success. Huffed by this paternal 
parsimony, Baldwin sped hot-foot to 
the nearest money-lender and 
“pledged his beard for a great sum.” 
It was an ingenious move. Bald- 
win's father-in-law harboured all 
the Armenian’s devout veneration for 
all beards of any shape, size or col- 
our. He promptly produced 30,000 
golden Byzantines “to prevent dis- 
grace to his family, and on condition 
that the beard be never engaged 
again.” 

“ ’Tis right that a man should not 
lose the glory of the face, the proof 
of manhood, the source of male 
authority,” agreed Baldwin, grace- 
fully accepting the handout. 

The history of Beards, however, is 
littered with misfortunes and set- 
backs. Peter the Great of Russia 
stage-managed the deplorable “Mas- 
sacre of the Beards” among his nobles 
for the excellent reason— our auth- 
ority is Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Orleans— that “you can't wear a 
moustache or a beard and blow your 
nose with your fingers like the Czar 
does . . . and beards are less ex- 
pensive than handkerchiefs.” 

In America, about 1830, Joseph 
Palmer . . . who flaunted a really 
magnificent beard . . . arrived in the 
village of Fitchburg (Mass.). The 
villagers subjected him to a swift 
scrutiny; burst into sarcastic belly- 
laughs; a nd incited their innocent 
(but enthralled) infants to hurl 
stones at him. The local pastor re- 
monstrated with him; Joseph Palmer 
responded with chunks of Holy Writ. 
Four men expeditiously ambushed 
him and attempted to shave him 
forcibly. Palmer produced a pen- 
knife and routed them. He was 
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jailed for “unprovoked assault." 

But his beard and his bravado had 
made him a legend. The Whiskered 
Prisoner of Worcester became so 
famous that he was ejected from the 
jail. The shock was too much for 
him; he went home and died. His 
bearded head was carved on his 
tombstone and may still be seen in 
North Leominster Cemetery. 

Only a short while ago, one of 
Hollywood’s brighter luminaries . . . 
Miss Loretta Young . . . was bad- 
gered by newshounds into revealing 
the astounding secret that she had 
met a British reporter who had a 
beard because he couldn’t buy razor- 
blades. 

His appalled colleagues ran the 
offender to earth in Southampton 
where — by some oversight — “his 
apologies were accepted and he was 
not lynched,” says one who had 
observed the encounter. 

But why continue? Beavers can 
now beware. 


It is well, however, to remember 
that— in English history, at least- 
great beards have always flourished 
in the time of great Queens. 

During the jocund (if slightly 
gruesome) reign of Elizabeth the 
First, Drake always singed “the 
King of Spain's beard”; he never 
punched him in the plexus or kick- 
ed him in the seat of the pants. 
Queen Victoria, cheering her cava- 
liers off to the Crimea, commanded 
them to grow beards. 

Will history repeat itself with 
Elizabeth the Second? And . . . ter- 
rifying thought . . . women's rights 
now being admitted, will bearded 
women burst in cascades from the 
side-shows? 

Already strange portents are in 
the air. For a parade before Prin- 
cess Elizabeth at Malta, high Naval 
brass have lately taken the precau- 
tion of debearding blasphemously-in- 
dignant matelots. By the beard of 
the Prophet, it makes you think! 
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Is it more dangerous to prick your- 
self with a pin than a needle? 

No; not a scrap. This common il- 
lusion is a fallacy which is probably 
based on the fact that needles are 
made ox steel. A puncture from a 
pin, however, is no more injurious 
in itself that one from a needle. The 
important thing in both cases is 
whether contaminating germs have 
been introduced into the wound. 


Wliy is a furlong called a furlong? 

A furlong means a “furrow" 220 
yards long. At one time this was 
supposed to be the distance that a 
yoke of oxen could plough without 
pausing to rest. Today the oxen 
have been forgotten but the name 
(as a measure of distance) still per- 

Hovv old is the Earth? 



Who can’t get married until he is 
too old to fight? 

Now take this seriously and don’t 
get facetious. The answer iS: Any 
Zulu lad. In South. Africa, Zulu boys 
are not even allowed to think of 
marriage. They are trained to be 
warriors instead. But when they 
reach the age of forty, they are then 
considered too old to fight, so they 
are allowed to retire from the fight- 
ing profession and find themselves a 
wife (or wives). 


Latest estimates (made by Dr. 
Arthur Holmes, professor of geology 
at the University of Edinburgh) in- 
dicate that the earth is probably 
3,350,000,000 years old. Other reckon- 
ings of the period since the begin- 
ning of terrestial time, have variously 
set it at from two to five billion 
years. All estimates during this 
generation have been based on the 
decay of the radio-active element, 
uranium, into lead. 

What makes white paper? 


Do drowning persons always come to 
the surface three times? 

Not by any means . . . and there 
would be a great many more deaths 
from drowning if life-savers shared 
the general belief. Lifesavers know 
from bitter experience that most 
drowning people never come up at 
all once they have gone under the 
water. When a person is seen to be 
in difficulties in the surf, action 
should be immediate. There is no 


White paper owes its whiteness to 
blue dye that is added to the pulp 
while the paper is being made. The 
process was discovered by accident. 
The wife of a London paper-maker 
accidentally spilled a bag of pow- 
dered washing-blue into a vat of 
paper-pulp. Her husband (so the story 
goes) was really hot under the collar 
about the whole thing . . . until he 
sold the paper — and got a better 
price because of its whiteness. Then 
he bought his wife a new coat. 
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that's the Major . . . John Law, to you ... c 
it strikes us he has his seat firm in the saddle. 


Aiding and abetting, too, are spritely Linda Gray ... (if this is her impression 
of Marie Lloyd, Marie'll never be dead while Linda lives) . . . and that rousing 
team of "Spanish" fandangoists . . . Irish-born Tony Clare and his Yorkshire 
lovely, Rosalie Whitham. . . . But don't all rush at once, you eager-beavers; there 
are also another 70 artistes in this theatre which seats an audience of 327. 
So keep in the queue, please . . . remember all the rest are up to sample . . . 
hestitate . . . pick . . . and choose. 
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Was her death accidental? Was she a suicide? Or was 
she murdered by a raving husband or a lost lover? 


I T was a fit passing for a poetess 
. . especially for one whom they 
claimed to be a suicide. 

The night was loud with squalls 
from the sea. Swirling gusts of tropic 
rain cascaded down. The few mourn- 
ers, huddled about an open grave in 
the courtyard of Cape Coast Castle, 
shivered (not entirely from the wea- 
ther) and hugged themselves more 


tightly in their cloaks as the flicker- 
ing torches cast ghostly shadows on 
the walls. 

At the grave’s side a disconsolate 
cleric, sheltering damply under an 
umbrella, jabbered the funeral ser- 
vice at breakneck speed, 

Then, the order of committal ended, 
cleric and mourners hastened almost 
disorderly away, leaving the clay to 
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thud on the coffin of Letitia Langdon, 
once of no small fame' in English 
literary circles. 

It was August 15, 1839, and only two 
hours before a coroner’s jury had re- 
turned the strangely-phrased verdict: 
"Death from having incautiously 
laken a dose of prussic acid.’’ 

I To-day, biographers are still argu- 
ing as to what exactly the jury meant 
by “incautious." 

In a letter, the poetess had com- 
| plained: ‘‘He (her husband) expects 
me to cook, wash and iron; in short, 
to do the work of a servant; he says 
he will never cease from correcting 
me until he has broken my spirit; 
and he complains of my temper, 
Which you know was never, under 
lire most heavy trials, bad!” 
mt Moreover — and to add the most 
bizarre touch of all — a certain in- 
quisitive Dr. Madden was alert 
1 enough to discover that Mr. McLean 
had ordered Letilia’s tombstone 
several months before her (allegedly) 
untimely demise. 

Somewhat naturally under the 
circumstances, Dr. Madden promptly 
had a nightmare. It happened 
“when he was sleeping in the room 
in which Letitia had died.” (Why 
he selected this unpleasing bed- 
chamber is left obscure). “In a half- 
walking, half-drowsing hallucination” 
he avers, “I fancied that the form 
of Mrs. McLean, clad in a white 
dress, was extended lifeless before 
me on the floor on the spot where 
I had been told her body had been 
found . . . but every time I raised 
myself the spectre groaned and, mut- 
tering her husband's name, disap- 

Which is obviously the cue for not 
only Dr. Madden, but also all good 
“who-dun-it-” fans to carol unani- 
mously: “So her husband did.” 

It is an interesting suggestion; but 


how strongly is it founded on fact? 

Letitia Langdon was bom at Chel- 
sea (England) on August 14, 1802. 
At 18, she published her first book 
of verse. She also wrote three 
novels . . . glioulishly gloomy. 

Nevertheless, she seems to have 
had her brighter moments. There 
was, for example, her acquaintance 
with Dr. Maginn, notorious both for 
his savoir-faire and his seductions. 

There is no means now of telling 
just how far she went with Dr. 
Maginn. Mrs. Maginn insists she 
went all the way; Letitia insists that 
she didn't. Dr. Maginn has preserved 
a deporous silence. But Letitia did 
correspond with him. . . . 

And this correspondence was still 
continuing when, aged 36, she met 
Mr. McLean. Unfortunately, no de- 
tails of their courtship have survived. 
It is merely known that, in June, 
1838, she married him . . . and that 
(at the wedding breakfast) Mr. Mc- 
Lean replied to the toast of “The 
Bride and Groom” with the surpris- 
ing (and faintly unloverly) state- 
ment: “If Mrs. McLean has so many 
friends, I am astounded that they are 
allowing her to leave them.” 

What really occurred in the two 
months between her arrival at Cape 
Coast Castle and her furtive (and 
too hasty) burial at dead of night is 
anybody's guess. 

Was she tormented over the verge 
of suicidal insanity by a sadistic hus- 
band? Was Mr. McLean (or Dr. 
Maginn) trying to let fall an en- 
cumbrance? Or was it accidental? 

Perhaps some may find a clue in 
a verse she wrote not long before 
she left England forever: 

“Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 

Mine shall be a wilder grave; 
Where the shout and shriek are 
blending, 

Where the tempest meets the wave.” 
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OPEN THE DOOR, RICHARD: Some- 
thing over a century ago, Lucy de 
Matha reigned as Beauty Queen of 
Paris. She was an actress who, dur- 
ing her stage career, made 1 and 
threw away a couple of fortunes. Her 
suitors dwindled with her cash and, 
at last, she was left alone and in 
poverty. Apparently, solitude sour- 
ed her. She could not bear the 
squalor surrounding her and the 
sight of her fading beauty infuriated 
her. She was (she announced) de- 
termined to be content with her 
golden memories; no further beaux 
(that there weren’t any is beside the 
point) need apply. So, when she 
heard a knock on the door and a 
voice asking to be let in, she put 
her words into action. Snatc h ing up 
a pistol, she fired through the door, 
thereby giving herself another mem- 
ory— of the unexpected decease of 
Richard Moncalm, who had called 
to collect the washing. 

SPIRIT OF FUN: Seems that a sense 
of the conventions can take some 
esoteric twists up Dallas (U.S.) way. 
Not long ago, one Pete Williams was 
pulled into police headquarters there 
for liquidating a croney of his, 
Charlie Miller. Protested Pete plain- 
tively to the gendarmes: “Shucks! 
We was just foolin’ around. I went 
to Charlie’s place and told him to 
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leave my girl alone and he said he 
wouldn’t. So we just got to shootin’.” 
According to the police count, eight 
of Charlie’s bullets had missed Pete 
before the final salvo. 
CARNTVEROUS CUR: When Mary 
Jane McLeish, of New York, was 
bitten by a dog, her mother called 
the constabulary. The limb-of-the- 
law who attended was obviously a 
dog-lover. “That there girl teased 
that dog,” he denounced dourly. 
“She did not,” protested the mother 
passionately. The law’s limb diverted 
its attention to the girl’s brother. 
“Then the boy did,” he insisted. 
“No, he didn’t either,” denied the 
mother, even more heatedly. “Wait,” 
bade the limb. Marching to the dog's 
domicile, he knocked on the door 
. . . presumably to question the can- 
ine. The door opened; the dog bit 
him. Case closed. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL: In a North Caro- 
lina (U.S.) court. James L. Thomson, 
a motorist, pleaded plaintively that 
he ought not to be fined for parking 
his car beside a board marked: “NO 
STOPING.” “A stoping," he pointed 
out, "was a method of excavating 
used in mining.” Personally, he had 
never "stoped.” “Undeniable,” agreed 
the Court and, discharging Mr. Thom- 
son, ordered the sign to be relettered 
. . . without typographical errors. 
Opposite: Study by JACK HOWARD 




They swarmed . . . murderous . . . 
growing ever larger and larger 
... as their acid hissed louder. 


TTE had intended to write a book 
about medieval architecture, in a 
prose as classic as an antique cathe- 
dral, illuminated, as by stained glass 
windows, with wit. 

That was long ago. 

Now he sat listless in a faded chair 
in his dusty library, sipping without 


taste at a whisky and soda, wonder- 
ing whether civilisation would de- 
stroy itself with atomic bombs or 
with a bacteriological weapon and 
which of the two would make for a 
more desirable end. 

Menton was satiated. Life had no 
meaning. Art was inane. Ideas had 


no validity. People he passed on the 
street reminded him of so many 
frogs. 

There was a knock on his door. 

Damn! It was the joker from the 
apartment above. 

“I am so glad, Mr. Menton ... to 
find you! This is an exciting mo- 
ment in my life . . . and I must have 
a witness, a witness ... I must have 


you for a witness, Mr. Menton!" 

Menton had not moved beyond 
waving his left hand toward the book 
laden chair opposite while, with his 
right hand, he twirled the tumbler 
containing his drink. Once he had 
been a decent host; but polite ges- 
tures no longer seemed worth while 
and he disliked the fat, oily and 
suave South American who had 
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Little beads of sweat clotted on 
the fellow’s olive brow. 

‘‘It’s about a little chunk of amber. 

I picked it up in an antique shop, 
years ago.” 

“If there is anything that interests 
me less than any other thing at this 
time, it’s probably amber.” 

"But my dear Mr. Menton, this 
piece of amber has an insect in it— a 
fossil insect!” 

“I can’t imagine a better place for 
an insect.” 

“But . . . Mr. Menton ... I was 
looking into my piece of amber and 
I saw the insect move.” 

“Sell it to a flea circus.” 

“Please . . .” The man leaned for- 
ward, gesticulating. “I jacked it up 
years ago, my piece of amber, in an 
antique shop. It is amber cut en 
cabachon ... the size of my thumb 
nail. Inside it is a fossil, the insect. 
At nights, when I am bored, I look 
at the amber, and I wonder how long 
the insect is in it, and how the 
stuff formed about it: and I read 


about amber, and I learn a little. I 
Then, one night, months ago, the in- I 
sect moves one of its feelers ... a I 
little bit, a very little bit: and I 
think that it is impossible and that I 
my eyes are tired and let me imagine I 
that he move. So I watch him, and I 
tlie next night he does not move: I 
and then, two nights later, he move 
again . . . always the same feeler . . .” 
The fellow seemed restless, an- 
noyed. 

“Look! the insect is in amber. It 
has been there many thousands of 
years, since when the resin hardened 
about it: and now it moves a feeler.” 
“That’s reasonable enough. The 
thing felt a bit cramped.” 

“Oh, you are impossible! Look, I 
will tell you the rest. The insect 
moved its feeler. It is crazy, I know; 
but I saw it move, again and again 
—it moved always the same feeler. 
So I figure it is alive. I figure that 
if it is released from the amber it 
may walk around the way it did 
before it became frozen in there. 
Maybe, if I can get it out, it will 
live for a few minutes, a few hours, 
a few days.” 

“Aren’t there enough insects in the 
world today?” 

“This is an insect different from 
any we have in today’s world. It 
is a fossil. It is history. It is im- 
portant . . . Anyway, I take my 
amber to a lapidary and I tell him 
that expense is no object, I want to 
get out the insect and I want it in- 
tact . . . For weeks he works on my 
amber, with little saws, little chisels, 
little wheels that cut and grind . . • 
Now he is finished: and I tap my 
amber and it falls apart, into fifty, 
maybe into a hundred fragments, and 
my insect remains intact.” 

“I trust the creature thanked you.” 
"No, no . . . you do not under- 


stand. I have not yet tapped the 
umber. You will come with me, to 
Witness, to see that I release the in- 
sect; to witness with me if it moves, 

If it is alive. . . 
j “Where is the thing?” 

■ “Upstairs. In my apartment.” 

»' “You will come up, please?” 

W They went to the floor above. 

ft Atop a carved teakwood table was 
H silk cushion. In its centre rested 
Hla small egg of amber. 

The South American pointed to it, 
and Menton leaned forward, fascin- 
| ated. Opposite him, across the table, 
the man raised a rubber headed mal- 
let, and tapped, lightly. Nothing 
happened. He tapped again. Frag- 
ments of amber separated from the 
lump. Again he tapped, and the egg 
divided into many parts, which chip- 
ped away from a tiny tenebrous in- 
sect that, in the centre of the silk 

■ cushion, waved one feeler. 

“It was that same feeler it waved 
before, before I released it!” explain- 
ed the South American. 

It was his last lucid remark. 

The insect, Menton mused, seemed 
to be on the verge of enjoying itself. 
Certainly it was waking. First one 
feeler, then another, made tentative 
silken gestures over the small cush- 
ion. Then the tiny insect started to 
grow: and, as it grew, it divided, 
separating itself into entities like it- 
self; and these continued to grow; 
after a division into four, these be- 
came eight; and the eight multi- 

It was not necessary to lean for- 
ward, straining the eyes, to see the 
creatures now: each the size of a 
man’s fist, they swarmed, always 
dividing, ever growing, over the table 
top; and from each, where every ten- 
tacle joined its creature’s body, oozed 
tiny globules (increasing in size as 


the creatures grew) of a viscous 
stinking amber fluid, which dropped 
to the table top and, with corrosive 
rapidity, burned through it to the 

Menton backed away to the door, 
opening it; looking, as he closed it 
behind him, at the taut, sweating face 
of the South American — who stood, 
back against the wall, a swarm of 
the ever-increasing, quickly-growing 
creatures between him and the only 
means of escape. 

Menton hurried into the elevator 
and descended to his rooms below. 
Thoughtlessly, he locked his door. 

A rustle, outside his window, dis- 
tracted him — a sound like that of 
softly shifting October leaves. Crea- 
tures, he saw — gigantic insects, half 
the size of men— were gliding down 
the walls of the house, onto the city, 
myriad creatures; and they left cor- 
rosive smoke in their wake. 

Something dripped from the ceiling, 
onto his coffee table, and burned 
through it. From upstairs he heard 
a pained scream, a series of shrieks, 
and then the rustle as of wind 
through leaves. 

Scuttling past his windows, ever 
gliding down, the creatures were so 
thick now that they shut out the 

The ceiling was matting with vis- 
cous damp, which dripped and 
burned. With apathy, Menton saw 
a single drop fall on his copy of 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 
The cover curled and dropped to 
the floor. 

Fetid odor pervaded the room. 
Menton remembered that he had 
been saving a bottle of Irish whisky 
for an emergency. 

Perhaps this was it. 

He took the flask from a cupboard. 
"Damned South American Ape!” 
he muttered. 
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| JAMES PRESTON IT WAS QUIET . . . MUCH TOO QUIET AS THE 

• FICTION ROOKIE WARDEN WALKED ALONG THE CELLS 


Those narrowed eyes still stared at him; 
the gun was still aimed for his stomach. 


npHE prison clock struck five slow 
strokes and the ten warders 
formed into a short line while the 
Senior called the roll and checked 
their whistles and revolvers. Then, 
at a word from the Senior, they 
picked up their lunch bags and broke 
up into pairs. 

Mat Brennan fell into step beside 


old John Lee and they walked 
through the gateway in the inner 
stone wall and along the path that 
led to “Y" Division. Mat was con- 
scious of the heavy revolver strapped 
to his waist, and felt a strange sense 
of importance as he .walked towards 
his first night watch. But, deep in- 
side, his heart beat quickly as he re- 


called the words of the warder com- 
ing off duty. 

“You’re in ‘Y’ Division to-night, 
aren’t you?” he’d asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Well,” the other looked about him 
and leaned forward to tap Mat on 
the knee, "I wouldn’t be surprised if 


there’s something cooking in there to- 
night.” 

Mat had wanted to ask him more, 
but the warder had turned away to 
speak to someone. Besides, Mat didn’t 
want him to think that he was scared. 

As they walked towards the Divi- 
sion, Mat wondered if he should tell 
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HOME, SWEET (?) HOME: Statistics compiled by a 
traught U.S. auditor who kept house for one day: Opened door for 
children, 106 times; closed door, 106; tied their shoes, 16; rescued 
creeping baby, 21; told two-year-old "Don’t” 94; stopped quar- 
rels, 16; served glasses of water, 23; wiped faces, 19; answered 
questions, 145; stumped by questions, 175; ran after children 
(approximately), 4%' miles; lost temper, 47 times. Errors and 
omissions (e.g., picking up toys; frustrating suicidal tendencies 
with scissors, etc.) excepted. Now deny that woman’s place is 
n the home. 


Lee. He wanted to, but he was afraid 
that the old warder would laugh at 
him. After all, there might not be 
anything in it, just someone trying 
to make themselves important to the 
officers. 

Then they were at the Division and 
nodding to the Chief. Mat climbed 
the iron steps to the upper tier and 
set off to count the occupied cells 
and check the levers over the doors. 
As he came round the comer of the 
‘‘T”-shaped Division he stole a glance 
at the Chief waiting below. The Chief 
seemed to be pondering some deep 
problem. 

“Ninety-six!” Mat called as he came 
back to the iron stairs. 

The Chief nodded and swung the 
keys in his hand as he waited for 
the report from the lower man. He 
got it, then looked up at Mat again. 

“This is your first time in this Divi- 
sion, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, Chef. First night watch.” 

The Chief nodded, seemed about to 
say something, then inclined his head 
towards Lee. 

“You’ve got a good man there," he 
said. “He’ll put you up to anything 
you’re not sure of.” 

“Thanks, Chief.” 


The Chief threw another glance 
about the Division, then drew the 
iron grill gate closed and turned the 
lock. His footsteps made no sound on 
the coir matting as he walked down 
the long passage, and Mat leaned >n 
the iron rail looking down at Lee. 

“Better go round and have another 
look at your doors and levers,” Lee 
told him. “Makes you feel safer.” 

As he walked along, carefully 
checking the padlocks, levers and 
bolts, Mat wondered if old Lee knew 

anything. 

What did the warder mean when 
he said that something might break? 
Was it only to make him more care- 
ful? But why should he do that? 
Somebody could have tipped him 
off . . . 

Mat started, his heart beating faster 
and his hand going to the revolver 
at his side. He stepped back and said, 
“What’s the matter?” 

“They forgot to switch my light on, 
boss. Number 46,” came the voice, 
strangely clear in spite of the heavy 
door. 

Mat reached up and pressed the 
light switch. “How’s that?” 

"Thanks, boss.” 
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Mat looked at the iron bolt care- 
fully. Was this part of a carefully 
prepared plan? That was one thing 
•bout this place: there were long 
hours of darkness and plenty of time 
to plan and prepare. There was the 
lime Mulligan got out— sawed almost 
through the bolt on his door and 
filled it with soap— and took to the 
warder with an iron bar . . . 

The warder hadn’t been a nice sight 
when they had found him. An iron 
bar . . . swung the right way and 
onto anything so pliable as a human 
head . . . acts very like a blunt hat- 
chet . . . only worse. There is, how- 
over,. nothing neat or delicate about 
fit. If anything, it is distinctly messy. 
Too messy, in fact . . . even for the 
ease-hardened stomach of a prison 


■.warder. 

| He shuddered and tried not to think 
of it. H e walked on, completing a 
round of the -tier and finding nothing 
out of place. Still, he’d be ready. He 
l unbuttoned the flap of his holster. 

There were three little brass electric 


clocks in the Division, one at the end 
of each tier, and when the prison 
clock boomed seven he walked around 
and turned them with his key. He 
had to do that every half hour. Lee 
did the same thing ten minutes later. 
That way there was always a man 
in command of the Division. 

The Senior came into the Division 
and waited by the gate until Lee had 
checked the exercise yards. Then he 
went on his round. He would not 
come back again until about 10.30. 

Mat opened his bag and took out 
some sandwiches and a thermos of 
tea. He marked his clocks and settled 
back for his supper. From where he 
sat he could see down each of the 
three brightly lit tiers without turn- 
ing his head. 

That warder sounded sincere 
enough with his warning. But maybe 


somebody was kidding him. Maybe 
the crims. knew that a new man 
would be on duty to-night and 
wanted* to scare him. Maybe. The 
Division was quiet now, but you 
never could tell what was going on 
inside those cells. There were the 
little peep holes, of course, but most 
of these were useless; besides it was 
dark in the cells by this time and if 
you switched on the light they’d know 
you were suspicious. 

As he ate, Mat’s thoughts were 
going round and round, darting off at 
tangents, wondering, evolving theories 
and planning what he would do if 
somebody did make a break. The 
point was: if it came to a showdown, 
could he shoot a man, even a criminal, 
in cold blood? 

He thought that one over for a 
long time. He was still thinking of 
it when he made his next round. 
The next one would be his last be- 
fore the Senior came back. Then, at 
12, his watch would end. 

Mat walked the length of one tier 
while the clock struck ten. The echoes 
rolled into silence, leaving a strange 
hush over the Division. Mat’s slip- 
pers made a little noise on the coir 
matting and the soft, steady breathing 
from behind the doors came to him 
clearly. 

A drowsy feeling came over him as 
the spent air from the cells seeped 
under the doors and drifted into the 
Division. Long, cold and draughty 
as it was, the Division seldom smelt 
fresh and clean. At night it was 
worse. Mat stopped by the window 
at the end of the tier and let the 
cold night air take some of his drowsi- 

He finished marking his clocks and 
walked slowly back to his little table 
and stool. He had been sitting there 
for just on 15 minutes when he rea- 
lised that old Lee had not marked 
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ARCHIBALD THE MONUMENT 


all the time. The bullets in that gun 
were terrific things. Blow a hole in 
a man as big as your fist. His muscles 
tightened, for a spring and his 
thoughts whispered: “Now. He 

couldn't hit you. Slip into this door- 
way. Quick." But he walked on, 
down the centre tier and around to 
the next. 

“Now you can stand there in front 
of the gate and wait for the Senior, ’ 
Martin said. 

Mat licked his lips, wondering if 
the other could see his trembling 
muscles and the sweat on his face. 

"What am I going to say when he 
asks me why I’m down here?” Mat 
asked. 

“Tell him Lee took sick.” 

“Yeh. He’s going to believe that all 
right.” 

"He won’t have to. As soon as he 
gets to the gate I'll take over.” 

Mat took up his position near the 
gate and Martin edged to one side so 


his clocks. Smiling to himself— Lee 
was known to doze off at times — Mat 
leaned over the railing. 

For a moment Lee’s unusual atti- 
tude did not impress him. Then he 
tensed. It wasn’t natural for Lee to 
sprawl across the table like that. 
Mat's hand moved to his gun. 

“Leave it where it is,” a soft voice 
said, and Mat lifted his eyes slowly 
to look at the man crouched in .he 
doorway of one of the lower cells. 
Lee’s gun was in his hand. 

"What the hell do you think you’re 
doing, Martin?” Mat said. 

“Hoppy” Martin's eyes narrowed. 
“Why did you have to be on here to- 
night?” he said. 

Mat remembered the first day be 
had been on duty in the labour yards. 
Martin was down there breaking 
stones for some prison crime and Mat 
had given him a cigarette. He’d for- 
gotten until now, but Martin must 
have remembered. A slight hope took 


root inside Mat and the cold mumb- 
ness left his stomach. 

“You don’t think you can get away 
with this, do you?" he said. 

“You can save your breath,’’ Martin 
told him. “Only one thing’ll stop me 
gettin’ out of here to-night. Do as 
you’re told and you won’t get hurt. 
Understand?” , 

Mat had a pretty good idea of what 
he meant and that sinking feeling 
came back to his stomach. In a de- 
tached sort of way he wondered if. 
given the chance, he could shoot Mar- 
tin. He told himself that he could, 
hoping all the while that it wouldn’t 
come to that. Martin had never done 
anything to him. 

“Come down here,” Martin told him, 
“and keep your hand well away from 
that gun. If I cop it to-night a^few 
screws are goin’ to go with me.” 

The cold, calm way he said that 
brought a dryness to Mat’s mouth and 
a heaviness to his feet. 


“Now go round and mark the bot- 
Martin said as Mat 
lower tier. 

stood by the iron gate and 
tile warder with the other 
gun. Mat walked stiffly, slowly, 
that the other had planned this 
every detail. He knew the clocks 
be marked; knew, too, that the 
was due again very soon with 
keys of the Division. Mat knew 
was why Martin let him keep 
It was the first thing the 
would look for when he saw 
on the lower tier. 

Mat put the little key in the first 
ock and twirled it, then turned and 
back. He wondered if the 
a good shot. Maybe if he 
into a cell doorway and 
his gun . . . 

muzzle of the other gun 
wavered. He could see the taut 
nger hovering over the trigger and 
le hard, strained eyes watching him 
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that he could keep both the gate 
and the warder covered. 

“I still say you won’t get away with 
it,” Mat said. 

“I’m running this show,” Martin 
told him curtly. 

They settled down to wait for the 
Senior, Mat watching for just one 
slip on the other’s part and still 
wondering if he could shoot the man 
with the cold eyes and drawn face. 
The clock boomed the half hour and 
the Division slept on. 

Then the Senior came to the end 
of the long stone passage and Mat 
stiffened. The Senior looked surprised 
to see him there, but came on down 
the passage. 

Watching him, Mat felt the short 
hairs on the back of his neck crawi. 
He wanted to shout, anything to break 
this damned silence. The Division 
seemed to hold its breath. He was 
halfway down the passage now. Mat 
threw a glance at Martin. Those nar- 
rowed eyes still stared at him and 
the gun was still aimed at his middle. 
The muscles of his stomach contracted 
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as his imagination felt the tearing 
shock of the bullet. He had no illu- 
sions about Martin’s seriousness. Once 
he got his hands on those keys a 
bit of noise wouldn’t matter. He’d 
be on his way— and dead men don't 
tell. 

The Senior took the keys from his 
pockets and came up to the gate. 
"Where’s Lee?” he said. 

Mat nodded towards the table. 
“He’s sick.” 

The Senior peered through the bars 
as he fumbled with the lock. The 
lock clicked open. 

“Now drop your keys and step 
back,” Martin said quietly. 

The Senior made an instinctive 
movement towards his gun and Mar- 
tin swung to cover him. Mat dived 
for his gun, praying that he would 
make it and glad that he had left 
the flap undone. Martin swung back, 
hesitated, looked at the Senior. 

Then Mat got his gun free. He 
lifted it, pressing the trigger as the 
heavy barrel came up. Martin stag- 
gered, tried to raise his gun, dropped 
it and leaned against the wall. He 
twisted his head to look at Mat. 

“Why'd it have to be you?” he 
whispered, and slid to the ground. 

Mat let the gun fall to his side. He 
walked over and stood looking down 
at Martin. 

“Good work, Brennan,” the Senior 

But Mat didn't hear him. He was 
a little surprised at the ease with 
which he had killed a man. There 
was nothing to it. You just pulled the 
trigger, and then . . . 

And Martin. He wouldn’t know 
much after that bullet hit him. You 
could see the death in his eyes as he 
fell forward. Mat wondered if he 
remembered that cigarette. But surely 
a dying man doesn’t think of those 
things? 





“ Pardon me. I’m looking for my husband — 
a little man who must have stared at you!” 
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Pardon My Bag 

Packed by GIBSON, 
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One of the most popular 
.-varieties of bags is the sugar 
bag . . . there is another 
type of sugar bag but it 
Kwnijldn't interest you very 




A very well known type of 
bag is the rat-bag . . . these 
are found around any public 
bar ... in Bohemian haunts 
, . . and sometimes sleeping it 
off under my table . . . 
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RUNG IN: In Sweden, members of 
a profession or trade each wear a 
special Anger ring. For instance, a 
chimney-sweep is recognised by 
laurel leaves and thistle engraved on 
the ring; a carpenter has a series of 
acacia leaves interposed with axes 
and Greek crosses; high school tea- 
chers wear oak leaves. Moreover, a 
good Swede wears a family ring on 
his foreAnger; a professional ring on 
his middle Anger and a wedding ring 
on his fourth Anger. 

HAVE A HEART: The human heart 
is constantly resting on each return 
beat, after pumping the blood for- 
ward. Although only 8-12 ounces in 
weight, the heart beats about 
3,363,840,000 times in the life of a 
man who dies at the age of 80. You 
can get a good idea of your heart 
by looking at your Ast. On the 
other hand, the simplest forms of life 
have no hearts at all. Insects and 
earthworms possess a primitive, one- 
chambered heart. Hearts of Ash have 
two chambers; those of frogs three; 
and only those of mammals, birds 
and humans four. 

THE RAZOR’S EDGE: Latest in 
U.S. gadgets are nylon driveshafts 
for electric razors. The nylon ‘‘shaft" 
is used as a connecting rod to trans- 
mit power from the motor to the 
cutter-blade. Weighing only one- 
eighth as much as metal, the nylon 
“shaft” still has the necessary 


strength, prevents the transmission 
of shock from blade to motor and 
absorbs vibration. 

ELECTRIC BOOKS: Borrowing 

from the library with the speed of 
electricity will soon be a common- 
place at the Oakridge National Lab- 
oratories (U.S.). A high-speed, long- 
distance facsimile system has been in- 
stalled to allow scientists at widely 
separated laboratories to consult lib- 
rary references without leaving their 
buildings. The system uses a tiny 
spot of tight focussed' on the page >0 
“read” the copy. This tight is con- 
verted into electrical signals that 
are then transmitted over an ordin- 
ary telephone tine. The recorder 
reproduces a clear, legible copy at the 
rate of 128 square inches a minute. 

ROCKET REPORTER: “What’s 

happened?" That’s a question you 
can’t ask a rocket after it gets back 
from the stratosphere. Accordingly, 
a mechanical stenographer now rides 
along, continuously recording tem- 
perature, air pressure, speed and the 
tike on a steel tape six inches wide. 
Weighing 46 lbs. and sturdy enough 
to stand Aring and landing shocks, 
the 150-foot magnetic tape can take 
dictation of 200 items of information 
simultaneously during a 110-second 
flight. 
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“ The first of the month to see you , dear! 
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LONDE 

IN THE ^ELFREY 

M „„?'{j; r ' r ' r ' r ' y° u ghouls; look what's happening in the Old Clock Tower at 
M"n ch! . there s a weird wench a-wandering in the Glockenspiel she's 

warned f ° r ^T’’. S ° lh ® y say ‘ - 39ems IUre th e knight has been 

warned ... the local cockatoo seems to be sounding the alarm, anyway 



- •«* 

touch him, you groat oaf, you . . . he's hers (Bv Z L" ? - 7 ° U d ° re 

Sdrarf; he's Anonymous). 7 y ' her name is Heidi 
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GROWING PAINS.— Statistics show 
that teen-agers and young adults of 
today are much taller than their 
parents and grandparents. This in- 
crease in height would be a great 
boon if there were also an increase 
in width and strength. However, be- 
cause there is no increase in width, 
there is a lack of fat to hold up the 
abdominal organs in their proper 
places, thus interfering with diges- 
tion and removal of wastes from the 
bowel. In such cases, an abdominal 
belt will help keep abdominal organs 
in position, until exercises with knees 
straight gradually strengthen muscles 
so that braces will be unnecessary. 

HEART MURMURS. — Though a 
heart murmur may be a symptom 
of severe heart disease, a great many 
murmurs are due to thinness of the 
blood. Many murmurs due to a 
leaking valve of the heart do not en- 
danger life. After a complete exam- 
ination, the physician is able to tell 
the patient what he may expect in 
the days to come. He may show 
that, despite the murmur, there is 
little or no enlargement; that the 
murmur does not increase with exer- 
cise; and that the heart returns to 
normal a short time after exercise. 
The patient can then forget the mur- 
mur as he is likely to live as long 
as if he had no murmur. 


UP CANCER.— When a small sore 
appears on the lip, not much notice 
is taken of it as the blood supply 
there is good and the sore usually 
heals in a short time. However, can- 
cer of the lip begins as a small sore; 
if this sore does not heal within two 
or three weeks in a middle-aged man 
or woman, there is a fair chance 
that this sore is cancer. Fortunately, 
cancer of the lip is easily reached for 
treatment by X-ray, radium or sur- 
gery. More than 75 per cent, of all 
lip cancers can be cured if treated 
early. For those, however, who — 
either from fear or procrastination — 
delay before seeking medical treat- 
ment permanent disfigurement may 
result. So don’t hesitate if you're 
suspicious — go, see! 

WORRY.— Worry is really chronic 
fear. Its beginning is a thin trick- 
ling of fear through the mind. If 
encouraged, this cuts a channel into 
which all other thoughts are drained. 
All people are afflicted with fear 
at times because fear is aroused by 
the emergencies, cares and responsi- 
bilities of life. When we are tired 
or hungry, fear looms large; when 
we are neither tired nor hungry, we 
can better face our problems. 
Through proper food and enbugh 
rest, the body helps to calm the 
mind. 
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/"\N June the 22nd, 1937, in Chicago, 
a Heavyweight Champion of the 
World put his title on the line. His 
name was Jim Braddoek. 

Usually, when a Champion goes into 
the ring to defend his title, he is 
favourite in the betting. Braddoek 
wasn’t. The reason why he wasn't 
was that the man who was challeng- 
ing him was a man on whom the 
mantle of greatness had already 
fallen. The Challenger was Joe 
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Never a big heavyweight, on that 
night Braddoek was at least a stone 
and a half lighter than his challenger. 
Louis at that stage was being tabbed 
as the most destructive puncher since 
Jack Dempsey. 

Braddoek moved right into Louis 
and the crowd, which had quite 
cheerfully, laid 5 to 1 on the man who 
was already known as the Brown 
Bomber, were quite worried for the 
first five rounds. 

Braddoek hit hard enough and often 


enough to keep Joe off balance con- 
stantly. It was only after the fifth 
round that the Challenger’s two- 
fisted attack began to pay dividends. 

At the end of the seventh round, 
Braddoek went back to his corner a 
pretty badly battered man. 

Joe Gould, his manager, and a man 
who had his interest at heart— which 
does not always mean the same- 
wanted Braddoek to quit. 

“I won it out there in the centre, 
and that’s the place to lose it,” said 
the Champion. 

Braddoek went out for the eighth 
round and Louis roared in with per- 
haps the best two-fisted attack that 
the boxing game has seen. A minute 
and a half later, Braddoek was no 
longer World Champion. 

He had won the title as an under- 
dog and lost it the same way, but he 
brought nothing but glory on the 
somewhat sordid scene of the ring. 

The Braddoek story was a story of 
a real Cinderella man. 

He started fighting in 1926 and 
showed more than just an aptitude 
for the game. Back in the days when 
Berlinbook, Delaney, Loughran and 
other men knew what time it was 
when it came to fists and fighting, 
Braddoek had made his debut. 

His first year’s 'boxing saw him 
pile up an- impressive record. He 
scored 11 knockouts, including eight 
in one round. 

The year 1927 saw him carry on the 
good work. He won 17 of his 19 bouts, 
five by clear-cut early knockouts. 

It was in the last month of his third 
year of fighting that Jim Braddoek 
dropped his first decision, a disputed 
10 rounder with Joe Sekyra, a rough 
and tough Brooklynite. 

In 1929, Braddoek started to have 
trouble with his hands. Of all the 
things that can happen to a boxer, 


hand trouble is the worst. His record 
in that year reflected what had hap- 
pened. He fought only nine times. 
Of these nine fights, four were won 
on knockouts. The remaining five 
were losses on points, fights in which 
Braddoek tried to score points with- 
out torturing his broken and jarred 
hands. One of those fights, against 
Tommy Loughran, for the Light- 
heavyweight title, saw him drop a 
narrow points decision, against a man 
who had few peers in the world. 

Braddock’s hands got steadily worse. 
1930 saw him fight only five times. 
One knockout win, a points decision, 
and three losses on points. 

The next year saw things even 
worse. He fought top-liners, and had 
to fight them under the terrific handi- 
cap of fists he couldn’t trust. 

In the next two years, he won only 
six out of 16 fights, and was knocked 
out for the first time, by Lou Scozza. 

More than his weak hands were 
against him. The depression was now 
three years old. There were plenty 
of young, willing men offering, ready 
to have their heads knocked in for 
a few bucks. Braddoek found that 
he couldn’t get fights. 

A few of those closest to him said 
he’d had a tough break. But hell, 
they come and go, and wasn’t every- 
body finding things tough? 

For seven years he fought his way 
up to very near the top— he had de- 
cisions over men like John Henry 
Lewis and Maxie Rosenbloom. But 
after seven years of battling, in 1933, 
Braddock’s hands went back on him 
—which is about the same thing for 
a fighter as varicose veins for a show- 
girl. 

The rangy light-heavyweight who 
had a wife and three children to keep, 
went to work as a wharf laborer on 
a New Jersey dock. Shortly after 
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that, with the depression in its third 
year, the New Jersey docks, like their 
counterparts all over the world, be- 
came a forest of smokeless funnels 
and idle winches. Braddock went on 

Perhaps the only two men at this 
stage who remembered that Brad- 
dock was a lighter, were Braddock 
himself and Joe Gould, a volatile 
little man who had been his manager. 

Gould never slopped trying to get 
Braddock a fight. In June, 1934, the 
unbelievable happened. 

One Corn Griffin, an ex-soldier from 
Georgia, was being built up as a 
title hope. There is no doubt at all 
that those behind Griffin thought they 
saw in Braddock a guinea pig upon 
whom Mr. Griffin could operate to 
his own advantage. 

Mr. Griffin was not a really good 
fighter, but those behind him thought 
that he could be jockeyed into a 
match. They knew that Braddock 
had once been a name to conjure 
with. They never thought it neces- 
sary to do any business with him, 
to make arrangements that would pre- 
vent anything going wrong. 

Which was rather too bad for Mr. 
Griffin. 

Things went wrong. The man on 
relief threw punches hard and fast 
at the representative of the deep 
South and in the third round he ap- 
plied an extremely hard right to 
Mr. Griffin’s chin— which resulted in 
the requisite ten seconds’ blackout 
in that gentleman. 

That night, Braddock impressed one 
good judge at least, Damon Runyon. 
The bespectacled, fast-talking col- 
umnist said that he thought Braddock 
might have a chance with anybody 
fighting at that time, up to, and in- 
cluding Champion Max Baer. Some 
people laughed, but not many. Run- 
yon had been right rather too often, 
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for argument in such matters. 

People take a bit of convincing on 
the subject of pugs making a come- 
back and it was then demanded of • 
Braddock that he fight Light-heavy- 
weight Champion John Henry Lewis. 

Braddock outpointed Lewis very 
clearly in a pretty good fight. By 
now he was back in the game, and 
was even being considered as an out- 
side prospect for a heavyweight tide 
bout. 

In March, 1935, Braddock fought Art 
Lasky and he outpointed him clearly. 
This meant that a fight with Max 
Baer, the Champion, was a possibility. 

Max Baer was by no means as 
much a fool inside the ring as he 
was outside. His ten-round knockout 
of Max Schmelling in 1933 proved 
that he could punch. 

Baer gave Braddock a shot at the 
title on the 13th June, 1935. Brad- 
dock got into the ring one of the 
longest priced Challengers who were 
known. The odds on Baer were ten 

Thirty-five thousand people saw one 
of the great upsets in ring history. 
Braddock kept circling away from 
Baer's lethal right hand and jabbed 
away himself with his left, to pile 
up a convincing points win. In the 
referee’s book the score was: Brad- 
dock nine rounds, Baer four rounds 
and two rounds even. 

The man who liad been offered up 
as a pugilistic sacrifice had come good. 

Unfortunately, right at his heels 
was Joe Louis, who had already cut 
a swathe through the reigning, heavy- 
weights. 

Braddock got a respite when Louis 
went down to Schmelling in 1936 in 
a fight that in its way was as big 
an upset as Braddock’s title win 
against Baer. 

Schmelling demanded a fight for 
the title with Braddock, but a growth 


on Braddock's hand prevented the 
fight taking place. 

In the two years that elapsed be- 
tween his winning the title and the 
fight set down against Louis, Brad- 
dock had nursed only one desire— 
and that was to see that his wife and 
family were secure for the rest of 
their lives. He had attained this by 
performing at exhibitions and every- 
thing else in which a Champion could 
legally make a dollar. 

By the night in 1937, when Brad- 
dock climbed into the ring to defend 


his title, Braddock was, perhaps for 
the first time in his entire career as 
a fighter, a man free from the fear 
of want. 

He got into the ring a Champion 
with only the man in the opposite 
comer to worry about. Full of ring- 
craft, Braddock probably knew as 
well as did the experts around that 
his chance with Louis was quite for- 
lorn; but in accordance with the best 
tradition of the ring, he went out 
and lost the title in the centre, where 




Mesmer started it all . . . but more than a few 
quacks have got into the game since those days. 


"TVON’T let an amateur experiment 
on you with hypnotism, lest you 
find yourself in a spot similar to that 
of Ed Henderson. When young Hen- 
derson came to my office, he stut- 
tered so badly that he had a hard 
time telling his story. 

“I h-haven’t been able to t-talk 
without st-st-stuttering ever since!” 
he told me. 


Henderson’s case was just another 
tragic result of amateur hypnosis. 
There have been others equally seri- 
ous. One girl failed to wake up on 
the given command. In another case 
an older man suffered broken bones 
when he was told that he was Tarzan 
of the Apes and acted accordingly. 

Hypnosis, itself, is not dangerous 
when employed by an experienced 
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sychiatrist, just as surgery is not 
dangerous when performed by a 
Skilful practitioner. 

Unfortunately, hypnosis has a very 
large place in the bag of tricks used 
by amateur psychologists. The stage 
hypnotist puts on a dramatic per- 

ormance. Naturally he is imitated 
by amateur entertainers. 

While much good is being done by 
qualified professionals, the lure, 
mystery and ignorance that surround 
hypnosis make many otherwise in- 
telligent people offer themselves as 
guinea pigs for amateur experiments. 
If the volunteer subjects only knew 
some of the dangers involved, they 
would take great pains to make sure 
the hypnotist was well qualified. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
hypnotism. It is simply a state of 
abnormal suggestibility. Most of us 
have been in such states many times 
without realising that we had par- 
tially hypnotised ourselves. 

Suppose, for instance, you want 
something very much — so much that 
you are able to think of nothing else. 
You go to bed at night thinking of 
the object of your desire; you dream 
about it at night; and you wake in 
the morning with the desire the only 
thought in your mind. During the 
day you constantly think of ways 
and means of attaining it until all 
other thoughts are erased from your 
mind and no conflicting suggestions 
are permitted to enter. This intense 
preoccupation is an example of a 
mild degree of self-hypnosis. 

A professional hypnotist creates 
conditions and suggestions that pro- 
duce an even more intense state of 
preoccupation. When he succeeds in 
closing his subject’s mind to all sug- 
gestions qxcept those that he makes, 
he has hypnotised his subject. Any 
intelligent person who thinks twice 
about this matter will realise how 


dangerous it is for him to allow any- 
one else to have such power over 

There is a great deal of controversy 
as to whether a person can be hyp- 
notised against his will. This is still 
a debatable point, with researchers 
offering “proof” on both sides. 

Some contend that, once a person 
has been hypnotised, he is thereafter 
subject to involuntary hypnosis. 
Others contend that he can be hyp- 
notised against his will only by the 
one who put him in the original 
trance. Still others scoff at the idea 
that a person can be hypnotised if 
he is opposed to it. 

Nearly all agree, however, that the 
normal state of sleep can be changed 
to that of hypnosis without the sleep- 
er's consent or knowledge. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
whether a person under hypnosis will 
act contrary to his usual moral stan- 
dards. I believe this question is aca- 
demic. No normal person, under 
hypnosis or otherwise, will do any- 
thing that he knows is absolutely 
wrong; but common sense has show- * 
ed us how often and how easily some 
people make wrong appear right. 
What is wrong in one situation may 
not be wrong in another. 

Therefore, it must be obvious that 
a hypnotist, by suggesting the ex- 
istence of the appropriate situation, 
can induce a subject to do almost 
anything. I do not know of any 
cases ufhere a hypnotist has told his 
subject to kill someone in self-de- 
fence, but this possibility is not ab- 
sent under hypnosis. 

Along this line, Dr. L. W. Row- 
land at Tulsa University conducted 
two interesting experiments using in- 
visible glass. Several hypnotised sub- 
jects were told to reach into a box 
where an angered rattlesnake lay 
coiled ready to strike. The students 
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tried vainly to carry out this order, 
which could have been fatal if they 
had not been protected by the glass, 
which they did not know was there. 

In another experiment one of the 
subjects was told to throw a glass of 
sulphuric acid in Dr. Rowland’s face. 
The subject did as he was ordered, 
apparently not realising the doctor's 
face was protected by invisible glass. 

Aside from the danger that the 
hypnotist may be unscrupulous— and 
certainly the type of man who be- 
comes an amateur hypnotist is not 
likely to have a stable personality— 
there is a greater danger in the ama- 
teur’s ignorance. 

The amateur likes to experiment 
with hallucinations and may forget 
or fail to erase such suggestions. Hal- 
lucination is the name given to per- 
ceptions that have no corresponding 
external object, unless these percep- 
tions are recognised to be vivid 
dreams. 

G. H. Estabrooks reports a case 
in which a man was convinced that 
a black dog was following him. No 
one else could see it. This individual 
was suspected of being mentally ill 
until it was discovered that a hyp- 
notist had suggested this hallucina- 

Besides the danger that the ama- 
teur may be irresponsible, or even 
unscruplous, there may be an even 
greater danger to the subject's 
health. Under intense hynotic pre- 
occupation a person may, for in- 
stance, become “blind” or “deaf.” 
The hypnotist can suggest that 
he will not feel pain. This 
analgesia, or absence of pain, may be 
induced in any part of the body 
such as an arm or leg, while the rest 
of the body remains normally respon- 

This is fine in the hands of experi- 


enced doctors; but when amateur 
hypnotists attempt to relieve people 
of unexplained pains, they are turn- 
ing off nature’s warning signal, it 
is easy to see how an amateur with 
only good intentions might inhibit 
the feeling of pain from an inflamed 
appendix. 

Another phase of hypnosis that the 
amateur operator likes to experiment 
with is post-hypnotic suggestion. 
During such suggestion the operator 
orders the subject to perform some 
specific thing at a future time, when 
he is in the waking state. This may 
be set for weeks, months or even 
years in advance 

Such suggestions act as compul- 
sions. The subject will invariably 
carry them out, although afterward 
he will recognise that he has made 
a fool of himself. 

Many troubled people, hoping for 
a short cut to end their troubles, turn 
to hypnosis. Some alcoholics, for in- 
stance, look to hypnosis for relief. 
Unfortunately, hypnosis fails them 
for the simple reason that, although 
the suggestion to resist their cravings 
is intense while it lasts, it cannot be 
made to last long. 

They would be wise to stay away 
from the amateur hypnotist, espe- 
cially the one who through garish 
advertising guarantees a quick cure 
for all physical and mental ills. Take 
the case of Georgia N., whose inner 
tensions had made themselves felt 
through the physical sypmtoms of 
functional deafness. An amateur hyp- 
notist “cured” Georgia of her deaf- 
ness for a short time, only to have 
her sypmtoms return later in the 
form of a crippling paralysis. 

In the hands of a bungling ama- 
teur, it can be explosive. Don't be 
a guinea pig. Don't play with hyp- 
notism. 
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“1 have a surprise for you people to-day — I’m 
depositing.” 


CAVALCADE, 


St. 1951 


A HOUSE FOR A 


I HE HOME OF TO-DAY (No. 79) 

PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP. A.R.A.I.A. 



CAVALCADE. August, 1951 


HOT-WEATHER CLIMATE 



Although a very large portion of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia lies within the Tropic 
and the Southern Tropic zones, little has been 
done to develop a suitable house for these 
hotter districts. Here CAVALCADE offers a 
suggestion for this problem. 

The house is grouped about a central court 
which resembles the breezeway of the 
American Cape Cod House. Floored with 
concrete or tiles and with opening glass doors 
or gauze wire screens at the two ends, this 
provides an area which is always cool and 
breezy. At one side are grouped the two 
bedrooms with a central bathroom, while, on 
the other side, are the living room, dining 
room and kitchen. A car port on the western 
end of the house provides protection from the 
hot afternoon sun. 

The minimum frontage required to accom- 
modate this house is 80 feet and the floor 
area is 1 ,565 square feet. 
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the flitch of /Suchanwald 



Her specialty was mental torture; her weapon was 
her body; her victims slaves in a Nazi prison-camp. 


TVTOT so long ago, a plump, frowsy, 

' middle-aged woman whose only 
remaining claim to beauty was a mop 
of gorgeous red hair, sat complacently 
in a courtroom at Augsburg, Ger- 
many. 

The charge against her was murder 
and sexual sadism, committed against 
helpless concentration-camp inmates 
during the war. Specifically, she was 
accused of inciting the murder of 
45 of her own countrymen, the at- 
tempted murder of 135 more, and the 
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torture of countless thousands of I 

To once-beautiful Use Koch, widow I 
of the commandant at infamous I 

Buchenwald, this was an old story. I 

She had heard it all nearly five years 
before, when she was tried on simi- 
lar charges before an American mili- 
tary tribunal. 

How she had paraded around pro- 
vocatively in a halter, flimsy knee- 
length skirt and riding crop — and 
nothing else. And when a prisoner 


dared look at her, she had him 

How with her own hands she had 
whipped prisoners to death, or set 
giant dogs on them to tear them to 
pieces, for her amusement . . . 

How she had compelled handsome, 
young prisoners to satisfy her per- 
verse sexual lust, and sent them to 
be exterminated when she became 

How she had prisoners stripped 
naked, selecting those with interest- 
ing tattoos for extermination so that 
she could convert their skins inlo 
lampshades, bookbindings and more 
personal articles . . . 

For these crimes she had been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. In 1948 
the U.S. Military Government ob- 
ligingly commuted her sentence to 
four years of hard labor. And a 
year later, in 1949, she was released. 

Now Ilse was being tried by her 
own people. So confident was she of 
acquittal that in the beginning she 
paid scant attention to the procession 
of men with torture-twisted bodies 
and souls, the ghosts from the con- 
centration camp who now took the 
witness stand to denounce her. Day 
after day she sat in the courtroom, 
contentedly munching bon-bons, gaz- 
ing dreamily out of the window. 

But as the testimony piled up, as 
detail after detail of mounting cruelty 
and horror went into the record and 
the undying hatred of the witnesses 
was communicated to judges, law- 
yers and spectators alike, she roused 
herself and began to pay close at- 
tention to the proceedings. 

She slumped back in her chair, her 
eyes fearfully roaming the courtroom 
that seethed with hate. Hate of 
this sexually psycopathic woman 
known the length and breadth of the 
land as "The Bitch of Buchenwald”; 
hate of this arch-fiend of Nazism. 


Only then did her composure crack, 
only then did she break down and 
weep. 

When court adjourned for the 
week-end, and she was locked up 
again in the Aichbach women’s jail, 
in the solitude of her cell her cons- 
cience arose to accuse her. For a 
whole day and a night she paced back 
and forth, a beast at bay. Finally 
giving way to her pent-up emotions, 
she went berserk. 

Screaming obscenities, she broke 
furniture. Over and over again she 
shrieked: 

“I am guilty! I am guilty! I am 

In a state of acute shock and 
terror, she was rushed to Augsburg 
Hospital and placed in a strait- 

When the victorious Allies marched 
into Germany, the hideous stench of 
the Nazi concentration camps at long 
last reached the outside world. 

In 194G thirty-one men and women 
were placed on trial for atrocities 
practised at the Bunchenwald camp. 
Chief among the defendants was 
Ilse Koch. 

The evidence against her was con- 
clusive. 

It was testified that her husband, 
SS Col. Karl Koch, was an early 
Nazi and intimate friend of Hitler. 
In 1937 he had been given command 
of Buchenwald. With him he 
brought his wife Ilse, then 31, slim 
and beautiful. 

A principal witness at the trial 
was Lieut. Konrad Morgen, former 
SS investigator, prosecutor and judge. 
In 1943, he testified, he had been de- 
tailed to investigate charges of 
brutality and corruption at the camp. 
The result was a 50-page confidential 
report to high Nazi officials. 

In it Lt. Morgen asserted that Col. 
Koch had contracted syphilis. 
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Ah, wedded bliss: Home- 
wending husband finds wife 
in arms of other angle of 
eternal triangle. “Ho,” greets 
interloper brashly, “well, I 
love her and she loves me, 
see; we’ll play cards for her; 
I win, you divorce her; you 
win, I'll never see her again; 
what'll it be— gin rummy?” 
“Oke!” agrees husband dis- 
illusionedly. "And what 
about a penny a point to 
make things interesting?” 


But Frau Koch was a “moral 
syphilitic, wholly incurable.” She 
was a "perverted, nymphomaniacal, 
hysterical, power-mad demon.” She 
personally had caused the death of 
hundreds of prisoners. 

He charged her with adultery with 
many of the personnel, especially 
with the camp doctor Waldemaar 
Hoven (later sentenced to death at 
Nurenburg). 

“I discovered that Use Koch was 
the most hated person, not only in 
the camp, but also in the area sur- 
rounding Buchenwald. She was 
hated not only by the prisoners, but 
by other Germans, their wives and 
the families of all SS-men stationed 
there.” 

Another witness, Kurt Tietz, testi- 
fied that he was young, blond and 
handsome when he arrived at the 
camp. Dse Koch had picked him out 
of the lineup, forced him to satisfy 
her sexual caprices and to submit to 
“all kinds of perversions.” When she 
tired of him, she had him sent to 
the extermination bunker. 


Here he was subjected to various 
medical experiments by Use’s lover, 
Dr. Hoven. Blinded, paralysed and 
half-dead, he finally was spirited out 
of the camp by the underground, and 
thus lived to testify against his 
former mistress. 

Still another ex-inmate described 
a typical incident at the camp: 

“The witness and an Austrian priest 
were digging a ditch outside the 
main compound. Ther heads were 
slightly above the grade level. Frau 
Koch commanded them to look up. 
When they kept on working, she 
bruised them with stones. ‘Look up!' 
she, ordered again. 

“They did. She was clad only in 
a halter and shorts. Nothing else. 
With a whip she beat them about the 
head until they were bloody. Then 
she reported them for visually- 
licentious liberties with her person. 
More beatings by SS guards fol- 
lowed.” 

Twice tears stopped the testimony 
of Peter Zenkl, former Deputy Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, as he told 
the story of the mortification of body 
and soul at Buchenwald. He as- 
serted: 

“Ilse Koch lived only for murder, 
lust and loot.” 

In the midst of all this testimony, 
the red-haired defendant sat un- 
moved, unrepentant — and highly 
pregnant. Officials professpd them- 
selves mystified as to how she ac- 
complished this feat while in prison 
awaiting trial. 

It is said that her lawyer co-op- 
erated, as a ruse to cheat the gallows. 

“There is no convincing evidence 
that she selected inmates for exter- 
mination in order to secure tattooed 
skins (for lampshades or other per- 
sonal articles) or that she possessed 
any articles of human skin," a review 
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of the case by the U.S. Judge Advo- 
cate's office stated in 1948, recom- 
mending a commutation of Ilse 
Koch’s sentence. 

When her trial before a German 
court opened, State Prosecutor Hans 
Ilkow handed a half-dozen pieces of 
tanned human skin to the chief judge 
and six jurors. One piece, about 16 
by 24 inches in size, was adorned 
with tattoos of bats and dragons in 
vivid colors. 

T his came from the chest of a man 
murdered at Buchenwald at the re- 
quest of the defendant, the prosecu- 
tor said. 

Witness Joseph Ackerman, 54, 
testified that he had worked in the 
dissection department at Buchenwald 
for seven years. He said that hun- 
dreds of such skins were taken from 
the bodies of murdered prisoners, 
and ’ tanned. On one occasion, he 
testified, Frau Koch put her collec- 
tion of tattoos on exhibit; they filled 
a table 200 feet long. 

As he testified, he looked directly 
at Ilse. She reddened, lowered her 
eyes and studied the floor. 

Witnesses told of murdered men 
with bullet holes in the front of their 
heads, listed as “shot in the bade 
while trying to escape.” 

They described the “Singing 
Horses”— teams of Jewish prisoners 
forced to drag heavy carts at a run 
and sing at the top of their lungs, for 
Use’s amusement. 

They told of prisoners dying from 
lack of shelter, while Ilse had a 
private riding academy built a little 
way from the main compound. It 
was lined with mirrors, a platform 
at one end held an SS band. While 
the prisoners died the band played 
and Ilse rode her horse, admiring 
herself in the mirrors. 

As they piled a mountain of 


corpses around her, the frowsy, fat, 
middle-aged defendant realised that 
this time her lawyer could not save 
her. 

These were her own people, and 
they knew only too well what had 
gone on behind the walls of the 
concentration camp where she had 
reigned as queen for six years. 

When she denied any knowledge 
of what actually happened at Buch- 
enwald, they laughed sarcastically; 
when she protested her innocence of 
any crime, they jeered at her. 

There was only one way out: in- 
sanity. 

To the hospital at Augsburg where 
Ilse Koch lay came two psychiatrists. 

At the beginning of her interview 
with Dr. Rudloph Englert, she put 
on an act. But when she realised 
that he was unimpressed, she quiet- 
ed down and asked for a cigarette. 

“I know I must pay for my sins, 
and for the death of other people," 
she said. “Promise me you won’t 
send me to an insane asylum!” 

He promised. 

Dr. Albert Sighart found her com- 
pletely normal. 

The next day, supported by two 
policemen, she was brought into 
court for a continuation of her trial. 
As she heard the two psychiatrists 
attest her sanity, she slumped in her 
chair. 

Judge Maginot ordered her re- 
moved from the court. She got as 
far as the door, then turned and 
addressed the court. 

“I was only dreaming,” she said. 
She turned and walked back to 
her chair, unassisted. 

The time for dreaming was over. 
Ahead of the depraved “Bitch of 
Buchenwald" lay the end of the road, 
and there stood the Dark Angel of 
Retribution, in his hand the flaming 
sword of Justice. 
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only place still open late at night • Whereupon the Office Cynic is inspired to 
remark that landed gentry are merely married men • And that naturally 
leads us to a woman we know; she’s mad about germs; she sterilises or 
filters everything in the house; even her love for her husband is strained 
• Night-club jottings: If you wish to make a peach cordial, buy her a 
drink • Domestic Bliss Division: There was once a man who couldn’t stoo 
himself buying crockery; he was married to a smashing blonde • The only 
thing wrong with some smart children is that they don’t smart in the right 
place • A Hollywood actress is shortly tfo be married for the fourth time 
... the happy man, of course, is her third husband • Science Section: An 
anthropologist claims that cannibals are always very hospitable . . . fond of 
having people for dinner, so to speak, eh? • The-Doctor-Who-Won't Tell: A 
surgeon is a character who takes the blame for the family doctor’s errors 
in diagnosis • Thus, for some obscure reason, reviving memories of a New 
Australian who had just heard of earwigs; he was riled because he couldn't 
get a pair through the National Health Scheme • Sport for Sports; Our 
Office Quipster recently asked an inoffensive barmaid for a punter of beer; 
she immediately handed him a big mug • A soured stenographer complains 
bitterly to us that horse-riding gives her a pain in the neck . . . she must 
ride a horse differently from most people • Nautical Notes: A ship is called 
a she because it’s generally to be found on the bosom of a swell • Calling 
Canberra: Boasts an M.H.R.: "In Parliament, a member can say exactly what 
he thinks" . . . now we know why so many of them remain silent • Juvenile 
Delinquent Department: A Vice Crusade is too often an effort to fill up an 
ocean by tossing sailors overboard • Financial Footnote: These days, when 
it comes to used cars, it’s hard to drive a bargain • Local Advertisement: 
"Step-in girdle; good quality satin with lace elastic at sides; tummy-flattening 
front panel an outstanding feature” • 

OUR SHORT STORY: Pity the poor male! When a man is born, people 
croon: "How’s his mother?”; when he’s married, they gush: “What a loveiy 
bride!”; when i he dies, they mutter: "How much did he leave her'?” 
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Sufferers Aceluim 

THE NEW 

CORTISONE 

TREATMENT 

for 

• ARTHRITIS 

• RHEUMATISM 

Arp T Revolutionary new medical techniques, 

A A . developed in famous overseas laboratories, 
now available in simple form to sufferers in Australia of 
painful, crippling Arthritis and Rheumatic conditions. 

( MM ) 

A special development that presents 
CORTISONE in a safe combined form 


The formulation and prepara- 
tion of Corobin presents, 
through a new technique, some 
of the effective agents derived 
from purified ox bile and, per 
se, includes Cortisone, the 
amazing new remedial agent 
which extensive research in 
the U.S. and England has 
shown to possess dramatic 
value in the treatment of Arth- 
ritis, Rheumatism, and painful 
swollen joints. 

Initial absorption through 
the skin of the pain-reliev- 

C © R I 


iiig and remedial agents of 
Corobin is attained within 
15 seconds. 

Several people have reported 
a noticeable improvement in 
their condition in 2 or 3 days. 
Note: While pure Cortisone 
should be administered under 
medical supervision, extensive 
tests show that the combined 
form of Cortisone, as contained 
in Corobin, is safe, and no 
deleterious side-effects result 
from its use. 

• BIN 
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WHEN YOU'VE MADE A KILL AT 


RUN OUT ON YOU . . . WHAT? 


CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY • FICTION 


J3INKY HALLAM licked dry lips 
and -walked on quickly. It was 
dark in the narrow street— dark with 
a sinister broken blackness when a 
man wanted light and crowds and 
laughter. He wondered whether be 
could have got a taxi from the game, 
whether he was a fool to have de- 
cided against it. He was new to the 
city, but the chances were that any 
long-established baccarat school 
would provide protection. A high- 
jacking job was always bad for trade. 

Pinky was a slim little fellow with 
a pale freckled face and red hair. 
An outcropping of it on his upper 
lip shone in the meagre lamplight 
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like pale flame. He was also a sharp 
dresser for a change, for pai't of his 
recently-drawn gratuity had gone on 
the smooth white leghorn hat and 
pearl-grey gabardine outfit which 
looked so out of place in this broken- 
down suburb. 

It wasn’t a good idea, that suit, he 
decided. For one thing, it gave him 
the appearance of a sheep in wolf- 
skin, while making him feel the 
opposite. The rest of his gratuity 
had been earmarked for a little 
venture with Bob Simmons, one of 
the old gang, who had plotted the 
location of some first-class trochus 
beds off the northern coast. How he 


The sparkling edge of gloss was at his throat. 


had been fool enough to have been 
smooth-talked into a raid on the bac- 
carat school he couldn’t readily ex- 
plain right now. 

That should have been the end of 
his money— maybe it would still work 
out that way. But the game must 
have been straight. He rode a beam 
of luck from the outset, and under 
those circumstances it wasn't Pinky’s 
habit to limit the stake. When at 
last the run changed, Pinky hauled 
out, mopping the sweat from his 
face with his new silk handkerchief. 

Now he looked behind him into 
the darkness. So the game was 
straight— but that didn’t necessarily 


go for all the players. There was 
that slick citizen, Vince Boni, and his 
offsider Bats Morris, who had intro- 
duced him to the setup in the first 
place. Where were they now? Why 
had they ducked out when he was 
cashing his chips? Why should a 
man’s friends desert him when he 
was on the winning end? It didn’t 
make sense— except one way. 

It was a way that Pinky didn’t 
like . . . not at all . . . it added up to 
things he didn’t care to think of . . . 
but he knew that these things hap- 

Pinky again felt his tongue flicker- 
ing over his lips. The sinews of his 
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neck seemed to tighten like cords. 
Ho dragged in a lungful of the night 
air and coughed huskily. 

The dark shadows seemed to move 
and creep . . . imagination . . . bloody 
imagination . , . but he had to pre- 
vent himself from brushing his eyes. 

He brushed the front of his coat. 
The wad of notes spoiled the fit of 
it— and every note was the red-brown 
colour of heavy money. Something 
else was there, a stiff envelope. He 
pulled it out. It was his reply to 
Bob Simmons, clinching the deal. He 
had set out earlier that day to post 
it— and here it was, not even stamped 
or sealed. 

As he walked, his ears tuned for 
footsteps behind him, a vehicle swung 
into the street ahead. He paused, 
then cursed gently as he saw it was 
a Post Office van. It was slowing 
now, pulling in towards where its 
headlights showed a red box by the 
kerb. He looked down at the letter 
in his hand. A good thing. One 
worry off his mind, anyway, and 
maybe they could get him out of 
here, back to a main street— 

He raced down the road, losing a 
little of his tension as he saw the 
goal ahead. It would be a near thing. 
The two men on the truck were do- 
ing a quick job, clearing out the 
few letters in the box. He was still 
fifty yards away when he heard the 
lock click to. ( The truck motor 
rumbled. He licked the envelope 
flap as he ran, sealing it with hasty 
fingers. 

"Hey! Hang on!” he gasped. 

The truck slowed so that he came 
alongside. “What is it, mate?” one 
of the men asked. 

"A letter. Here!” 

The man reached out and took it. 
“You cut it fine, eh? She’ll be right!" 

He wqs about done now. “Hang 
on! Can you give me a lift? I’ve— 1 '• 
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The truck speeded up. "Sorry, 
Dig. Regulations say no passengers. 
We’d be out on our ear, see? Too 
many snoopers to take a chance. 
Sorry.” 

Pinky stopped dead in the road- 
way as the truck hit top gear. The 
tail-light blinked and flickered as the 
vehicle dipped and swung out of 
sight. The road was dark and empty 
again. Empty— 

The footsteps! He heard them 
plainly for a moment, the quick pace 
of a running man. Then, quite sud- 
denly, they checked. Away off be- 
hind him movement danced in a thin 
shaft of moonlight. Then all was 
still again. 

Pinky walked on. It was true, then 
—he was being shadowed by at least 
one man. His sprint had startled his 
pursuer into breaking cover, but now 
he was back again, a skilled per- 
former, skulking in the shadows. 
Pinky wondered why he hadn’t al- 
ready been jumped. This seemed as 
good a place as any. It occurred to 
him that it was the only way back 
from the school, that perhaps it was 
too close. When the news of the 
robbery, murder, whatever it would 
be, came out in the morning, the 
baccarat crowd would have a fair 
idea as to who had done the joh 
Big Joe Simpson wouldn’t like it. 

Pinky had a swift picture of Big 
Joe as he saw him just half an hour 
ago, handing over the roll of tenners. 
Joe was broad, and hard despite his 
four chins, and his grin wasn’t too 
forced as he said: “See. young fel- 
ler? We run it straight, ’tos it doesn’t 
pay off any other way. We’ll get it 
back orf yer, see if we don’t. The 
suckers always come back. Take 
care o’ yerself!" 

He came to a cross street now, 
and there were a few more lights. 
Shop windows glowed murkily. He 
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turned left. On the other side of 
the street two figures emerged from 
a doorway and were gone into the 
darkness. Something about the 
shoulders of one of them reminded 
him of Vince Boni. He paused, 
watching under his lowered brows 
as he carefully lit a cigarette. Pre- 
sently a man emerged from the road 
up which he had come. The man 
hesitated on the corner, and was 
joined almost immediately by an- 
other. They were not as careful as 
they had been. The trap was set. 

Pinky felt like a man crossing a 
deep river on the thinnest ice. He 
was in a vacuum, with trouble right 
and left. All he had was time, and 
not much of that. Delay, that was 
the thing! Almost as soon as he 
saw the dim sign of the coffee-shop 
he was moving towards it. 

It was a gloomy little place, lit by 
two kerosene lamps. Pinky eased 
himself into one of the pink ply- 
wood booths, wondering how long 
they would take to find him. The 
proprietor, a squat, blue-jowled man 
who might have been a Greek, ap- 
peared on silent feet and made 
passes at the pitted table-top with a 
grubby cloth. Pinky ordered pie and 
coffee. He kept his eyes on a fly- 
blown mirror at the back of the 
shop which reflected the doorway. 

It seemed a long time before they 
came. The coffee was before him 
and he was forcing himself to drink 
it when the two shadows loomed in 
the opening. He kept huddled for- 
ward, hoping. The steps came up to 
him quite slowly, pausing by his side 
and then moving on. Two men slid 
into the seat opposite him — Vince 
Boni and Bats Morris. 

“In a hurry, Pinky?” Vince’s voice 
was soft, but his eyes had in them a 
curious intensity which Pinky had 
noticed earlier that night. 
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Pinky bit his small moustache. 
“Not— not exactly,” he stammered. 
“Needed some coffee—” 

“Let’s have it, Pinky!” 

Pinky gulped. "1— I don't quite get 
you, Vince. I— I thought you left—” 
“Sure we left. We’re on the other 
side of town, see? We’re two other 

Pinky kept looking at Vince, noting 
details which had escaped him before. 
Hard-set mouth, pencil-line mous- 
tache, slim fingers with a manicured 
shine, drumming on the table. A 
smooth operator, Vince— or a cellu- 
loid copy of one. He’d have a gun, 
but he’d be too young to have ever 
handled arms legally. Maybe the 
toughness in his face was a mask. 
Maybe. Bats was nothing but a 
slow-moving clod. 

“I’m sorry, Vince— I don't get it—” 
“Give!” The left hand slapped at 
his face. The right had scarcely 
moved, but the cold ring of a pistol- 
muzzle now peered over the edge of 
the table. 

Pinky forced himself to look away 
from it, to watch the eyes. They 
were too hot and full of life to be 
what they seemed. Nervous, per- 
haps— trigger-happy— 

“All right, Vince," he said mildly. 
"No need to get sore. It's in this 
pocket. You know. I haven't got a 
gun.” 

He lowered his coffee-cup slowly, 
as if afraid of the automatic lined 
so steadily upon him. His right hand 
reached up for his inside breast- 
pocket. At the same time his thin 
figure seemed to wilt and slide down 
in the seat. Vince’s lip curled in 
contempt. It was so easy, he didn’t 
really need the gun. Like taking 

Then the pink plywood table ex- 
ploded upwards. Driven by two bony 
knees, it tilted and crashed into the 


faces of the gangsters. Vince’s pistol- 
hand went up with it, until a thin 
freckled hand locked itself about his 
wrist. In a moment he was flying 
through space, to bring up with para- 
lysing suddenness against the parti- 
tion. 

Pinky had lost his hat. His red 
hair was like a torch as he went in 
to the attack, and his thin lips were 
skinned back in a fighting grin. 
Nothing rabbit-like about him now— 
a slim fighting ferret of a man, go- 
ing in for the kill, glorying in the 
action that was boiling about him. 

Vince struggled out of the wreck- 
age of the partition and scrambled 
for his automatic. A deft foot flicked 
it away from him. Bony fists land- 
ed on his exposed face, splitting his 
lips, cutting a gash above his right 
eye. He screamed for Bats to got 
into it, for the others— 

"Never carry a gun unless you can 
use it,” Pinky was murmuring as he 
fought. "Fists are better— or this!” 

He tinned as Bats came in. His 
hand twitched amongst the wreck- 
age, and his eye caught the glitter 
of steel in the big man’s fist. Then 
he was driving to meet the gangster 
half-way. He had hold of a sauce- 
bottle by the neck, and he paused 
only to tap it so that the bottom 
came off more or less cleanly. 

Bats towered over him, swinging 
ponderously — and then Bats was 
backing into a corner, stark terror in 
his eyes. His right arm was bare to 
the elbow and bleeding from a long 
gash. The sparkling edge of the 
glass was at his throat. 

Pinky held it for a moment, grin- 
ning malevolently. Then he tossed 
the bottle into a comer. 

“Well, you asked for it,” he ob- 
served. “Better just say here quiet- 
ly until I'm up the road a bit. 
See-” 
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Only the eldest son could marry 


The Nambutiri Brahmins of Malabar prac- 
tised the strange custom of "Henogamy." 


^LL mankind, from highly civilised 

mitlve^savage, has rules governing who 
may marry whom. .While our rules are very 
(lovihlo hoinn nnverned so e v bv eugenics 






'^ r ?' 


t only t 


of deal i a 
.These 




"debts" reverted to the father, > 
conveniently transferred them 01 
shoulders of the second eldest . 


.... .s complicated the rules of 

marriage often become. 

The strangest, and, at first sight, the 
most unfair system Is henogamy, which 

permits one and only one, member of a 
family to marry, or alternatively one mem- 
ber may be forced to marry under certain 

,Ul For 'Instance, the Namjoufiri Brahmjns^ of 


a younger sons? They, 


may marry, ror once u man is rarner to a 
son, he Is freest his debt to ^ancestors. 

therefore 0 healone should be entitled to — 

marry. For the first-born son Is regarded until they 
as the fulfilment of divine law . . . all ~ h "“ ' ~ 
succeeding sons are merely the offspring 


ferior"^Navmr^women, t 

tica| 9 side. By recognising only the off- 
spring of the eldest son of each genera- 
down through the years ond not dissipated 
among countless descendants, as would be 
the case if the system were not enforced. 

Modern rivillcntinn renulree nn such 


if the system w„,,_ 


financial security of all his children 
‘hey are able to provide for them- 
js, should he die at an early age, while 
he same time providing security for 
.... own retirement. Life Assurance Is a 
unique form of saving plus security, and 
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He turned as the proprietor came 
yelling out of his hiding place. Two 
more men were coming through the 
door— older men, with their hands in 
their pockets. 

Pinky brushed past the Greek, his 
hands held wide. These fellows 
weren’t kids. It looked as if he was 
■ playing the senior team. 

"Haven’t I met you blokes before?’’ 
he asked. “D’you like card games — 
baccarat, for instance?” 

One of the newcomers had a long 
scar across his cheek. He leered at 
his broken nosed companion. "Know- 
ing little duck, isn’t he?” 

“Don’t tell me you’re with Vince 
and Bats!” goaded Pinky. "What's 
the idea of sending the kids in first?” 

Scarface cursed. Both his fists were 
in the open now. That meant no 
slugs— 

Pinky hit him in a long dive, a 
shoulder to the groin. As Scarface 
staggered, he went between them like 
an eel. Four steps, and he was in 
the street again, wondering why he 
didn't have a bullet in the back by 
now. The street was deserted. 
Strange. There'd been enough racket 
to bring a crowd around in any ordi- 
nary neighbourhood. 

Then he was sprinting for his life 
down the street. In the distance there 
were lights, and traffic flicked by on 
a main highway. Running footsteps 
sounded behind him, well back. There 
were no shots— yet. 

He risked a look behind. Two men 
were after him, one with a limp. 
That would be Scarface. A car turned 
out of a side street and came past 
them at a fair pace. It was a taxi. 
He swung into the road and waved 
it down. It eased up alongside and 
for a moment he was blinded by the 
headlights. Then a door opened and 
he piled in, gasping. 

"Thanks, whoever you are,” he 


grunted, sinking into the seat. “I—” 

"You’ve ’ad quite a night, young 
feller. Made the best of it, too!” 

Big Joe Simpson was grinning at 
him from a distance of three feet. 
His fat face was like a gargoyle, and 
he quivered like a jelly. The driver 
was laughing too as he pulled in to- 
wards the kerb. Pinky tensed him- 
self for another bid. He threw the 
door open, and found himself looking 
straight into the faces of Scarface 
and Broken-Nose. 

“Gently, lad!” rumbled Big Joe. 
"We’re all friends together. What's 
the score, boys?” 

Scarface looked distastefully at 
Pinky before he replied. “We tailed 
'im, as you said, Boss. Thought those 
punks would try something. We 
fixed two of them before they got to 
the coffee shop. Then we busted in 
— to find ’e’d done the other two. 
Then ’e took to us, the ungrateful 
slob!” 

Pinky felt suddenly deflated. “Then 
—you were on my side?” he mur- 
mured. 

“As I told yer, lad," Big Joe said. 
“It's a straight game, an’ robbery’s 
bad fer trade. We’ll get it back orf 
yer, right enough — over the table!" 

Pinky sighed. “No show of that! 
I'm heading north with a cobber. 
Trochus. The rest goes in the bank.” 

“Good for you, Dig,” Joe rumbled. 
“I was in France meself, the first time. 
Put mine into this business. Doing 
all right. But I’ll tell you what— 
I’ll keeps it safe for you until the 
bank opens. What say?” 

Pinky flushed with embarrassment. 
“As a matter of fact, I can’t. I 
bunged it into an unstamped letter 
addressed to Bob Simmons and gave 
it to the Post Office blokes. Even he 
can't get it until he forks out for the 
penalty stamps. It’s good 
registered!” 
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FICTION 



T 1 ARL FANNIN stared resentfully 
at the assembly belt that crawled 
endlessly like a flat snake along the 
top of his bench. In another minute 
he'd have to reach out his hands and 
insert little chromium valves in each 
of the knobs riding the back of that 
snake. A simple task but a distrac- 
tion; it would draw his mind from 


i assembly belt isn’t efficient enough 
murder run with a perfect smoothness 


SLIPS A COG 


the question of how best to face his 
showdown with Ben Kelsey. 

Time was important now. Kelsey 
was no fool. It wouldn’t take him 
long, once he started working at the 
plant again, to discover what had 
been going on for a year and a half. 
Then the fireworks would start; 
those returned soldiers were tough 
customers when it came to the sub- 
ject of their wives. 

A pattern of sweat beads gleamed 
on Fannin’s upper lip as he thought 
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about it. It wasn’t enough that he 
and Eileen Kelsey had been running 
together for better than a year now, 
recklessly and in the open. There 
was the money Ben had been send- 
ing back from the Pacific, to be bank- 
ed, as a post-war nest egg. There 
were the bonds Eileen had cashed in. 

She had shared the cost of the good 
times they’d had together. Now the 
future was here. Ben had been home 
for three frightening days. 

The moving assembly belt caught 
Fannin’s attention. 

He scooped valves from the bin and 
started screwing them in. He didn’t 
stop when he’d caught up with him- 
self, but left his chair and worked 
backward along the moving belt until 
a dozen turrets were valved in ad- 
vance. That would give him another 
breathing spell, more time to think 
about the menace of Ben Kelsey. 

He returned to his chair and 
glanced at the clock above the bench. 
It was 7.30. He saw the motion over 
his head, but not in time to move. 
The thud scattered colored lights 
through his head; night closed 

When Earl Fannin finally opened 
pain-bleared eyes, he had a bad 
scare. The face that swam above 
him, slowly blurring and dissolving, 
suddenly came into clean focus. It 
was Ben Kelsey. Fannin twisted 
against the floor, tried to scream. 

Hands clutched at him, more hands 
than could belong to Kelsey or any 
other one man. A voice said, “Take 
it easy, lad." The smell of whisky 
was suddenly raw in his nostrils. He 
felt the stuff burning his mouth, drib- 
bling on his chin. 

“Don’t let him get me!” he tried 
to scream, but with his mouth full 
of liquor he only produced a choking 
gurgle that nobody understood. A 
minute later he was glad of that, 


because his ideas were beginning to 
straighten out. Kelsey hadn’t done 
anything to him; his broad face 
showed too much sympathetic con- 

The pink face of the company doc- 
tor came into view. “You’ve had a 
nasty whack, boy, but you’re going 
to be all right No cause for worry. 
You’ve got a good thick skull.” 

A little later the doctor left. Whitey 
Dunn, the foreman, sent the other 
men back to their jobs. Only Ben 
Kelsey and the foreman remained tn 
the room with Fannin. 

“It was the drill press,” Dunn was 
explaining. "We should have pulled 
it out of here when we tore down 
the last job, before we started on 
these supercharger parts. It’s a 
freak anyway, with that outsize con- 
trol arm. What happened, the bolt 
came loose that was holding the arm 
up out of the way. Vibration must've 
done it. The thing caught you square 
across the head." 

Ben Kelsey smiled wryly at Fan n i n . 
"Lucky thing I wasn't supposed to 
start work today. You got good solid 
bone there to take the wallop. But 
me, with a shrapnel groove in my 
skull — ’’ 

Fannin felt the odd twist in his 
stomach then. He stared with strange 
intentness at the returned soldier. 
“When you starting, Ben?” 

The uniformed plant policeman 
came in, interrupting the talk. He 
handed a sheet of ruled paper to 
Whitey Dunn. “Guess that covers it, 
Whitey, except for the time the thing 
happened.” 

“7.35," Dunn said, and took a pen- 
cil and jotted it down. 

Fannin started to correct him. He 
caught himself in time and asked a 
question instead. “How come you 
know it happened at 7.35?” 

“Easy. We know the speed of the 
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Just a thought: There is 
enough water in Greenland’s 
glaciers and ice-cap to raise 
the ocean levels of the North- , 
ern Hemisphere sufficiently to 
flood all low-lying cities. 
These include London, New 1 
York and Amsterdam. In the 
event of a sudden speed-up 
in the rate of “melt,” inhabi- . 
tants of these human hivc-s ' 
would have to build defences 
against the onrush of the sea 
or evacuate to higher ground. 
Science fictioneers, please 
make a suitable note! 


assembly belt. We know it takes a 
unit on that belt exactly ten minutes 
to leave the place where you’re sit- 
ting, move through the vent in the 
wall, and get to the next man on the 
line. It was 7.45 when the first unit 
got to him without a valve in it. So 
you must have been kayoed exactly 
ten minutes before. Follow me?” 

Fannin clamped his mouth shut, 
remembering how the clock had 
stood at 7.30 just before he’d passed 
out. Dunn had missed by five full 
minutes, because he had no way of 
knowing that a dozen turrets had 
been valved in advance. Five min- 
utes; ample time to be somewhere 
else and have an airtight alibi rigged 

fhe blood was surging through his 
eardrums when, a few moments later, 
at 8.00 p.m., he quit as usual and 
hurried away from Building Six. He 
headed for Schultz's place, a block 
down from the plant, thinking of 
Eileen Kelsey and how easily now 
he could have her for himself, for 


keeps. How easily he could avoid 
that unpleasant showdown with her 
husband. 

At Schultz’s he had two quick 
shots of rye to quench the feverish 
jitters throbbing within him. The 
idea of murder was something he’d 
never contemplated before. 

Only it wouldn’t be murder, he told 
himself. Not by any means. Murder 
was something you associated with 
tabloid newspapers, with finger- 
printed guns, and with poisons the 
police could trace by autopsy. This 
was something else again, an accident, 
pure and simple. 

The next day, Wednesday, Ben 
Kelsey started on the night shift. He 
came in to relieve Fannin at eight 
o'clock. Men from other parts of 
the building started dropping in al- 
most immediately to say hello and 
wish him luck on the job, so Fannin 
did a quick fadeout. The well- 
wishers would complicate things. To- 
morrow night or the one following 
would be soon enough. 

Thursday morning at eleven Fan- 
nin was jarred loose of any idea 
to postpone the thing further. He 
was at Schultz’s having breakfast and 
getting his lunch box made up, when 
Eileen Kelsey came in. Her yellow 
hair was uncombed and her lipstick 
was on crooked, as though she’d ap- 
plied it in a hurry. 

“Let’s sit in a booth,” she whis- 
pered. 

Fannin left the counter, frowning. 
He guided her to the farthest booth 
in the corner. “What's up, Baby?" 

“I’m scared, Earl. He came home 
this morning and woke me up to ask 
about the war bonds and the savings 
account. It was still early, because 
he doesn't get home till almost five, 

Fannin didn’t like the drift of 
things. “You what?” 
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Pelmanism M, 

Scientific Training of Mind, Memory and Personality 








New Ways 

and Livelier Interests 

The function of Pelmanism is, by increasing 
the efficiency of the individual, 

to shorten the time taken over necessary and 
useful acts; 

to eliminate those no longer useful but con- 
tinued by force of habit; 
to find new and more effective ways of 
doing things; 

to intensify real interests and to discard 
those which dissipate time and energy with- 
out enlarging life or personality; 
to develop the power of thought and judg- 
ment so that the "drive,” the energy which 
feeling gives, is controlled and directed into 

Amongst the qualities developed by Pel- 
manism are quickness of perception, concen- 
tration, will-power, wise judgment, decision, 
interest-power, memory and other faculties 
observable in those who face the complications 
of modern life boldly and live at ease with the 
world. 

"THE EFFICIENT MIND" 

describes, in detail, the Pelmah Course and the 
full, personal service which the Pelman Institute gives. 
Copies are posted free. Write or call The Pelman 
Institute, 21 Gloucester House, 396 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne. 
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The Rugged Lite: Deciding I 
that she’d rather not have J 
anything to do with meat or / 
other solid food, Mrs. Takeo \ 
Fujimori, of Tokyo, has lived 
for 20 years on a diet of soda- 
pop and toffee. Uninhibited 
Lawrence Johnson, of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, accepting a < 

dare, promptly swallowed a 
live 1% lb. hard-shelled crab. < 
Whereupon, Fakir Sundra 
Din. of India, absorbed a 
fistful of iron nails washed 
down by sulphuric acid. 

nrwriiCn 'rr ~ ! 


“I tried to put him off, said I was 
■to® sleepy. He wouldn’t have it. 
Said he’d been talking to somebody 
at the plant about wives who weren't 
saving the money sent back from 
overseas. How they were spending 
it, and running around with other 

"So?" 

“So he made me go get the box I 
used to keep the bonds in, and the 
passbook for the savings account. It 
—it was awful, Earl. The way be 
didn’t say anything for a long time 
afterward, the way he just went to 
the big chair by the window and 
sat smoking one cigarette after an- 
other while it was geting light out- 
side — ” 

There was an uncomfortable tight- 
ness in Fannin’s chest. “He didn’t — 
mention any names?” 

“Not exactly, but I think he’s got 
an idea. I went back to bed, but I 
couldn’t sleep except for a few min- 
utes at a time. Once when I opened 
my eyes he was standing over me. 


He asked if I’d been running around 
with one of the boys at the plant. 

I said no, and he told me not to lie. 
He said he’d find out sooner or latar 
if it was true — ” 

Abruptly, Fannin swung from the 
booth, feeling cold inside. Kelsey 
was catching on too fast. “Gotta be 
getting to work," he said thickly. 
“See you later." 

He dropped past his room for the 
pair of pigskin gloves he’d bought 
last winter. At the plant, in a sal- 
vage bin behind the locker room, he 
found a six inch length of lead pipe. 
He put it in his lunch box. Then 
he checked in at Building Six to 
sweat out the longest day of his life. 

Ben Kelsey relieved him promptly 
at 8.00, for which he was grateful. 
He left in a hurry, purposely for- 
getting the lunch box. Outside, the 
deepening blue haze of dust was set- 
tling over the factory grounds. He 
went to the outer gate and chatted 
a while with the plant policeman 
there, until he saw Whitey Dunn 
making his final round of the build- 
ings. This was the moment he’d been 
waiting for. 

“Hey, Whitey!” he called, and cut 
back to meet him in front of Build- 
ing Six. “How’s about a beer?” 

Dunn looked at him quizzically. 
“Little late for you to be around, 
isn’t it, Fannin?” 

“Yeah. Started home and then 
had to come back. Forgot my lunch 
box. What time is it, anyway?” 

Whitey Dunn pulled out his watch 
and looked down his nose at it. 
"Eight fifteen. Time I was getting 
out of here myself.” 

“Wait a minute for me,” Fannin 
said. “I’ll buy you a beer.” 

“Just one,” the foreman said. “But 
you’ll have to hurry.” 

Fannin didn't need to be told to 
hurry. His heart was thumping as 
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he entered the narrow room and 
heard the door close behind him. 
“Forgot something,” he explained to 
Kelsey. “Had to come back.” 

Kelsey nodded over his shoulder, 
intent on his work. Fannin put on 
a pair of pig-skin gloves he'd bought. 
"Ben, I tried a new way of doing 
that today. It works fine. Let me 
show you." 

Before the other could answer, Fan- 
nin had scooped a handful of valves 
from the bin and was screwing them 
into the turrets, walking back along 
the belt at top speed. When he’d 
finished twelve of them he stooped 
under the bench and took the length 
of pipe from the lunch box. 

Kelsey never had a chance to rea- 
lise what was happening. A strangled 
cry died on his lips. He slumped. 

Fannin replaced the pipe in the 
lunch box. Quickly, -he loosened the 
bolt that held the arm of the drill 
press in place. He let it fall, then 
moved Kelsey so his head was nest- 
ling against it. He stuffed the gloves 
in his pocket, picked up the lunch 
box, and went out to meet Whitey 
Dunn. 

The Naval Observatory clock at 


Schultz’s said 8.20 when they got 
there. Dunn performed his usual 
ritual of checking his watch by it, 
which saved Fannin the trouble of 
calling the time to his attention. 
Fannin was in the clear now. At 
this precise moment, the last of the 
valved turrets was crawling past 
Kelsey’s inert body. The police 
could scrape for clues all they want- 
ed to, but they’d have to conclude 
Kelsey had been alive until 8.20. 

It was eleven minutes later that 
the alarm bell started clanging down 
at the plant. Whitey Dunn shoved 
away from the bar and headed out 
the door on the run. Fannin sprint- 
ed after him and, at the first clump 
of bushes he passed, discarded the 
lunch box. 

Inside the grounds, he made the 
appropriate expressions of shock 
while a plant policeman was describ- 
ing the accident to Dunn. A wave 
of exultation swept over him when 
he heard the time of the tragedy 
being settled as 8.2Q. 

Whitey Dunn turned a gnef-strick- 
en face to him. “It was my fault, 
Earl! If I’d had that drill press 
moved out — " 
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'•Accidents will happen—” Fannin 
told him, self -righteously. 

Dunn had turned qjvay, and was 
running unsteadily across the 
grounds. 

Voices were being raised now, 
somewhere around Building Six. 
Fannin moved toward it. Whitey 
Dunn came out to meet him, flanked 
by two plant policemen. Dunn’s eyes 
were blazing with controlled fury. 
His voice was harsh. “There's your 

Fannin’s jaw sagged. “Now wait a 
minute, Whitey!” 

Powerful hands dug into his shoul- 
ders. Dunn was talking again, biting 
the words off short. “You’re under 
arrest for the murder of Ben Kelsey. 
You had a motive. You’d been run- 
ning with his wife — ” 

“You’re crazy, Dunn! You said 
yourself that it happened at 8.20. And 
we were having beers down at 
Schultz’s at that very moment. It 
won’t work, Whitey—” 

“It looked like 8.20 was the right 
time at first," Dunn grated, “because 
the first valveless turret came 
through at 8.30, ten minutes later. 
That was undoubtedly the way you 
planned it, Fannin, only there was 
one difference between your acci- 
dent and Kelsey's that you over- 
looked.” 

“I— I don’t know what you’re 
talking about!” 

“Your head was normal and solid, 
so you only got a lump. Kelsey’s 
head had been creased by shrap- 
nel, received in fighting so a rat like 
you could live in a free country. 
He’d bled before. He bled when you 
slugged him, Fannin. The blood i3 
what’s going to put the noose around 
your neck. Because it started drip- 
ping on the essembly belt the minute 
you hit him. It fixes the time of 
his death at 8.15." 


FOR MEN 
ONLY! 

Have you taken a good, 
steady look at yourself 
lately? Can you honestly 
say that you're a fit man? 

BE A REAL MAN AGAIN! 


ARE YOU 
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If you suffer from even one 
of these symptoms of early 
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THE SILENT TERROR . . . 

According to top-ranking U.S. 
scientists, new weapons are out- 
moding the A-Bomb and providing a 
deadlier menace for mankind. In his 
article, “New Terrors For Total 
War," Mark Hope outlines some of 
the details that have penetrated the 
screen of hush-hush secrecy. All 
facts in the article have been drawn 
from authoritative sources and have 
been double-checked. 

GO TO SLEEP . . . 

Hypnotism is a fascinating study 
and has provided the background for 
some spectacular medical feats . • • 
as well as some' worthwhile stage 
acts. But all hypnotists are not what 
they seem to be and some eager- 
beaver amateurs can prove a real 
menace. For some of the traps which 
these enthusiasts provide for the un- 
wary. read Dr. David Fink’s “Beware 
of Amateur Hypnotism." Dr. Fink is 
a practising neuropsychiatrist in Bev- 
erly Hills, California (U.S.). He is 
also the author of the books, “Re- 
lease 'From Nervous Tension" and 
“Be Your Real Self.” 

SWOONERS’ SECTION ... 

When she faints at your feet, don’t 
trip over her. Read Juliet Filler s 
“What Makes You Faint?” and rea- 
lise that not only females, but he- 
men, as well, are apt to swoon . . . 
and when they do, it's often no 
laughing matter. So drop that jug 


of ice-water and learn what you 
really should do. You’ll find the 
advice valuable. 

MEET KATH KING . . . 

This month CAVALCADE is proud 
to present you to Kath King ... a 
winsome wench of many parts (as 
you will be able to see for your- 
selves). You’ll find that Kath has 
more than ordinary woman’s ability 
for running into trouble . . . and is 
also even better than most in coping 
with it when it arrives. You’ll be 
hearing more of her in the future, 
so make her acquaintance now. Kata, 
by the way, has a distinguished an- 
cestry. As a matter of fact, she’s the 
brain-child of Sydney Ockenden, who 
will need no introduction to readers 
of red-blooded “who-dun-its.” The 
artist who aids and abets Ockenden 
is Phil Belbin. 

FACTORY LINE . . . 

Fictioneers . . . and especially the 
composers of who (or how) "dun-its" 
have arranged their mayhem in 
many ingenious and peculiar manners 
and many of their locales have been, 
to say the least, exotic. This month, 
however, CAVALCADE presents 
murder in the hum-drum surround- 
ings of a mass-production factory. 
To say that the method was ingenious 
would be an understatement • • • 
which only goes to prove that no 
place on earth is exactly what you’d 
expect it to be. 
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l' 1 'often ' L woli'd ere' l ' about "the future! 
Then I heard of B.H.P.’s Staff Train- 

19 and had matriculated, 
so 1 seized the chance. I go to Tech- 
nical College, and my fees will be 
refunded when I get my Diploma. 

"At the same lime, I'm getting practical 
experience on some of Australia’s 
finest plant — and I'm being paid for 

What about 
you? 

The B.H.P. organisation is training 
voting engineers, chemists and 
metallurgists NOW to take advan- 
tage of the unlimited opportunities 
unfolding with the steel industry’s 

B. II. P.'s policy is°to promote' from 

Call, write or ring youi local 
branch or works. 


The BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co. Ltd. 

Head Office: Melbourne. Branches: Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
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